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MR. GEORGE E. ROBERTSON: 


T needs only a 

| very casual 
acquaintance 
with the work of 
Mr. Geo. E. Robert- 
son to know that 
he is a man who 
takes his art very 
seriously indeed. 
In. seeking for 
subjects for his 
pictures, instead of 
the airy fancies, 
the facile conceits, 
which have such 
an attraction for 
so many of his 
brothers of the 
brush, he fixes upon 
a theme that must 
of necessity call 
forth all his powers 
of composition, all 
his keenness for 
detail, all his in- 
sight in showing 
on the outward 
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face the workings 
of the inward 
spirit. Indeed, one 
of the first things 
Mr. Robertson said 
tome, when I called 
at his studio; went 
to confirm this 
assumption. 

“I have always 
tried to paint 
difficult subject- 
pictures,” he said, 
“believing that 
fine composition, 
expression, drama- 
tic and historical 
subjects, belong 
to the higher 
range of art, and 
are far more diffi- 
cult to portray 
than the ordinary 
still-life kind of 
thing one sees in 
the conventional 
exhibition.” 
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It was when -the excitement of the 
General Election was beginning to fer- 
ment that I first called at the Albert 
Studios, at Battersea Park. John Burns 
was at the time orating close at hand; 
at the end of the Albert Bridge Road a 
crowd of men in rosettes were discussing 
the party prospects; red and blue and 
green were gesticulating and vociferating. 
I felt some- , 
how that my 
mission to 
Battersea was 
out of har- 
mony with 
the exist- 
ing state of 
things. How 
could a man, 
heated with 
the fervour of 
things politi- 
cal, settle 
down, with 
only a few 
minutes for 
the transi- 
tion, to a 
quiet discus- 
sion on art. 
But once past 
the door of 
the studio, 
No. 8, a little 
oasis of 
artistry, and 
everything 
was changed. 
The oratory, 
the rosettes, 
even the elec- 
tions were 
forgotten. If 
I had had any 
doubts before 
as to the seriousness of Mr. Robert- 
son’s pursuit of art, a glance at his keen, 
intelligent face would be enough to dis- 
pel them. The very appearance of the 
studio, too, would help to banish the 
illusion. There was nothing of Bohemian 
slovenliness to be seen—not even in 
corners. Everything was in its place, and 
the right place — pictures, engravings, 
furniture, the artist himself. 





A CAVALIER, 


From a painting by Seymour Lucas, R.A. ; presented 
as a prize to Mr. George E. Robertson. 
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To complete the scene, his brother, 
Mr. Victor Robertson, who works with 
him, came in from an adjoining room, a 
young gentleman, with the far-seeing eye 
of the artist. Two of his pictures are 
reproduced in this article, and both have 
been well placed in the Royal Academy. 

“Are you the first of your family to 
turn to art?” I asked, speaking, of 
course, to the 
elder brother. 

“Well, I 
can scarcely 
say so,” he 
replied. “ Art 
of one kind or 
another is a 
sort of tra- 
dition in our 
family. My 
father is an 
artist on 
glass, who 
has painted 
many notable 
works in his 
day, not to 
speak of 
some  excel- 
lent composi- 
tions in oil, 
whilst my 
father’s uncle, 
John Robert- 
son, was a 
celebrated 
copper - plate 
engraver in 
Edinburgh.” 

“Your fa- 
ther, then, 
was able to 
give you some 
help when 
starting out 
on your career?” 

“A great deal of help. I may, indeed, 
say with truth, that it was under his 
guidance that I received most of my 
artistic training. John Ruskin had in- 
scribed over his father’s grave the words, 
“He was an entirely honest merchant ;’ 
and I think I may say of my father, he 
is an entirely honest artist.. By honest 
I mean, of course, conscientious, and the 
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qualities he possesses himself he did all 
in his power to pass on to his sons.” 
“Your mention of Ruskin reminds 
me,” I ventured to say, “that that great 
man, who was not only an exquisite 
artist, but the greatest art critic of our 
day, had for father a wine merchant ; 
John Leech was the son of an innkeeper, 
so was Lawrence. Do you think, then, 
it is an advantage to a man following 
your career to be the son of an artist ?”’ 
“You must remember that, though a 
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makers to the fact that the trade used 
to be hereditary in families, and, if you 
look through the lives of some of the 
prominent painters of the day, you will 
find that the fathers of many of them 
followed the same career. But, however 
that may be in other cases, in my own I 
would not have things otherwise.” 

“ But I did not, of course,” he went on, 
“ neglect such other opportunities of study 
as presented themselves. I studied in the 
daytime at the British Museum, in the 


OTHELLO. 


From the painting by George E. Robertson, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1899. 


wine merchant, Ruskin’s father was a man 
of great artistic taste, of rare discernment 
in regard to the value of pictures. Law- 
rence’s father, too, was a bit of a dilettante 
in matters of art; whilst,even though he 
might keep an inn, John Leech’s father 
was a very intelligent person. Yes, I 
think that decidedly it is an advantage 
to a man in my-profession to have an 
artist father. And why should the laws 
of heredity not have their usual force in 
regard to a taste for painting? If you 
remember, Ruskin himself attributes the 
superior workmanship of the old cabinet- 


evenings under John Parker, R.W.S., 
and won two silver and three bronze 
medals at the South Kensington Museum. ~ 
When Seymour Lucas, R.A, too, offered 
one of his own sketches as a prize at the 
St. Martin’s School of Art, I had the 
honour of winning it. On another 
occasion I took the first prize at the 
United Sketch Club.” 

“T see that you are fond of large 
canvases,” I said. “ Doyou not find these 
big pictures rather unsaleable ?” 

“‘T have managed to get rid of most of 
them, however,” he answered, with a slight 





THE BARD. 


“The bard awakes his lays, and tuneful strings 
To noble deeds wrought by the aged king.” 


From the painting by George E. Robertson, exhibited in the Royal Academy, rgor, and 
now in the possession of G, W. Brown, Esq, 
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MESSRS. GEORGE AND VICTOR 


ROBERTSON IN THEIR STUDIO. 


From a photograph by Paul Naumann. 


smile in the direction of the picture of the 
“Sonnet,” which hung at the end of the 
room, “and I told you just now I like to 
tackle difficult subjects. You cannot 
handle an historical subject, or a poetical 
theme like, say, the “‘ Lady of Shalott,” on 
a too limited measure of canvas, and for 
the rest, though, in spite of Talleyrand, 
it is necessary that one should live, 
everything must not be sacrificed to the 
desire of finding a ready sale. My first 
large picture, which was six feet high, by 
the way, was mentioned by the Lord 
Mayor at the Academy dinner.” 

The picture in question, “The Dead 
Cordelia and the Dying Lear,” a repro- 
duction of which is given, is a work of 
which any artist, even one with acade- 
mical honours added to his name, might 
well be proud. Amongst many good 
pictures, what strikes one most is the, 
supreme tenderness of the dead face. 
The countenance of Lear himself expresses 
many emotions, and excites sympathy, 
but in regard to Cordelia one can only 


wish that, by a miracle or otherwise, she 
may yet be brought to life. 

Hung around Mr. Robertson’s studio 
are many excellent photographs of pic- 
tures that were once his, but are his no 
more. I have often thought that this is 
the saddest part of the artist’s profession. 
He takes up a subject that appeals to 
him; night and day he thinks of it. 
The personages become real to him, the 
landscape a part, as it were, of his 
ancestral domain. With infinite patience 
he quickens into living life upon the 
canvas the beings he has seen in his 
dreams ; the shadowy landscape he turns 
into something tangible, something per- 
sonal to himself. And then, when all his 
work is done, the visible result—the 
pictures—become only as dreams to him ; 
they pass on to be enjoyed and prized 
by others, leaving behind only the sun- 
made shadows, like faded portraits of 
people that are dead. With the author the 
case is entirely different ; the often ille- 
gible unbeautiful scrawl that represents 
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PENELOPE. 
From the painting by Victor J. Robertson, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1902. 


his thoughts is transformed into a 
thing of beauty by the printer, but the 
resulting book is still his own, no less so 
because it has been multiplied a thousand- 
fold, and sent to all parts of the earth. 
But this is digressing. As I have said, 
Mr. Robertson keeps mementoes of his 
pictures in the shape of photographs. 
“The Lady of Shalott,” a gorgeous 
picture that hung in the Academy of 
19g00— 
“ Qut upon the wharf they came, 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame ;” 


“The Bard,” a piece of excellent work, 
in which the faces, though comparatively 
few, afford most admirable studies in 
expression ; the bard himself is in a fine 
frenzy, the old king, of whose past deeds 
he sings, listening intently with open 
eyes that yet see only what is past. 
Again, there is “The Poet Pindar” 
listening to the Vestal Virgins singing 
his own hymns, a composition showing 
many graceful female poses, with a fine 
classical background. “Mark Antony’s 
Oration over the body of Cesar,” from 
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THE DEATH OF CORDELIA. 
From the painting by George E. Robertson, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1903, and now 


in the possession of W. J. Yeldham, Esq., the owner of the copyright. 


SUITORS. 
From the painting by Victor J. Robertson, 
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THE PARSON AND THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. 


From the painting by George E. Robertson, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1903. 
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the Academy of 1895, is another splendid 
picture in which many excellent qualities 
are combined, the masterful energy of 
the orator himself, the fierce anger of 
the crowd, already overflowing with the 
thirst for vengeance. Of an opposite 
character is the picture which depicts 
the ancient clergyman going to preach 
his last sermon. He is being assisted out 
of the boat with tender solicitude by the 
squire’s beautiful daughter. As in so 
many of Mr. Robertson's other pictures, 
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effective as in any other class of work. 
Take, for instance, the picture called 
“ A Critical Moment,” which depicts the 
surprise of a band of smugglers at the 
very moment of landing their cargo. 
Here, with the sea in a more or less 
careless mood, we have the suggestion of 
great power held in check; but, on the 
human side, the impulse of energy, every 
nerve and sinew being strained to avert 
the threatened catastrophe. Only one of 
the gentlemen of the Customs has yet 


GOING TO THE FESTIVAL. 


From the painting by George E. Robertson, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1895. 


the architectural background is here most 
effective. 

Of Mr. Robertson’s black-and-white 
work, so familiar to the readers of the 
Illustrated London News, and other 
high class periodicals, there: is no need 
to speak. Whatever medium he uses he 
tells the story with a felicity that is all 
his own, combining a great deal of 
energy with those other elements that 
give the lighter flavour to life. 

It is very seldom that he touches the 
sea, but when he does he is quite as 


come to close quarters; but galloping 
through the spray, his mounted comrades 
are rushing to the rescue. 

It will be clear then even to those who 
take only a casual interest in pictures, or 
who only casually read what is written 
about pictures, that Mr. Robertson. has 
quite justified the ideal which he sét 
before himself at the start. High ideals 
are often trivial things and the stock in 
trade of triflers, but when backed up with 
knowledge, a certain amount of moral 
force, and all the necessary inspiration, 
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THE SONNET. 


From the painting by George E. Robertson, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1905. 


they are things to be reckoned with, not 
only by individuals but by nations. Mr. 
Robertson is still a very young man for 
a painter, and as he does not show the 
least sign of slackening in his enthusiasm, 
the public may expect to hear of his 
name with ever-growing frequency. Not, 
of course, in regard to an increasing 
number of works, but with reference to 
advancement in his profession. In art 
one cannot stand still; it is onwards or 


backwards, up the hill or down the 
slope. 

Cases have, indeed, been known where 
an artist, amidst a whole gallery of medio- 
crity, has painted one outstanding picture, 
destined to live, and then gone back to the 
level plain of his ordinary achievement. 
But such cases are mere accidents; the 
one picture a dream which. cannot be 
dreamed over again, and far better 
for the artist’s peace of mind would it 
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be had it not been dreamed at all. 
Even the reproductions I give here— 
inadequate since they can afford little 
idea of the artist’s skilful and dainty 
manipulation of colours—will show at a 
glance that Mr. Rob>rtson is a man from 
whom great things may be expected in 
the future. That he has reached the 
height either of his ambition or his pos- 
sible attainments no one can for a 
moment believe. So far he has not 
been appalled even by the most difficult 
subjects, and one need only glance at his 
firm yet enthusiastic face to know that 
as he goes on he will attempt still 
higher reaches. And knowing as he does 
his own powers, it may be taken for 
granted that what he attempts he will 
of a certainty achieve. 

I have not left myself sufficient space 


to deal with the work of his brother, 
Mr. Victor Robertson, who is also an 
excellent artist, with many good works 
to hiscredit. But after all, my interview 
was with the older brother, and one 
of these days I hope to be able to devote 
a chapter all to himself to the younger. 
Both are attached to Battersea, where 
their father has lived many years. And, 
indeed, there is little wonder. ‘The dis- 
trict is fast becoming another St. John’s 
Wood, with the added flavour of many 
literary associations. It is there where 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton spins out most 
of his paradoxes, whilst if Mr. Robert- 
son wished to start a big daily news- 
paper, and a bigger illustrated weekly, 
he could collect the whole staff within 
a radius of a few minutes’ walk from his 
studio. 


TOO LATE. 


After ARMAND SILVESTRE’S “PIERRE d’AMOUR.” 


HEN your hand was laid upon mine, 
"Twas in painful dread that I grasped it, 
For some hesitation malign, 





Made tremble the fingers that clasped it. 


When you turned your forehead so near, 
*Twas in painful dread that I kissed it, 
For some cruel prompting of fear 
Made me timidly seek to resist it. 


Ah!—and my life thenceforward approved, 
Sorrow’s bitterness had o’ercome me, 

I only knew how I loved 
The day that had taken you from me. 


N a quiet corner in one of the smaller 


bazaars of Ispahan, Arnold Leicester 
was bargaining with an Arab dealer 
for the possession of a small oblong box, 
which the man held carefully, almost 


fearfully. It was about five inches wide 
and eight long ; the sides were decorated 
with curious drawings and Arabic letters, 
and metal clasps fastened the lid. 

The Englishman looked half con- 
temptuous, half eager. He was a tall, 
spare man, sunburnt, and too shabbily 
dressed to be mistaken for the ordinary 
tourist or globe-trotter. He gave the 
impression of having lost touch with 
men of his own class. 

“How am I to know you are not 
telling me a pack of lies?” he said. 

The man, who had picked up enough 
English for his trade, began to unfasten 
the lid of the box. ‘Come out into the 
sun, and see if I speak the truth or not,” 
he said. “In the old days, when we 
conquered this land, they were well 
known, these crawling devils, but they 
are now hard to find.” 

“Then that’s why you want such a 
big price?” 

“Nay, but the price is small. 
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Excellency forgets that only a reckless 
man will bring them from the old tombs 
where the dead have lain for ages. But 
come into the sun and judge if | lie.” 

Leicester followed the Arab from the 
purple shadow of the buildings into the 
burning sunshine. The trader put the 
box on the ground in the full blaze of 
the sun, and opened the lid. Then he 
and the Englishman stooped low, and 
watched something that lay within. In 
a minute Leicester started back. “ Quick ! 
shut it up!” he said, hastily. “ You 
were right ; it is a devilish thing.” 

The trader looked at him with cunning 
eyes. “Your Excellency wishes to send 
it as a gift?” 

“What’s that got to do with you?” 
Leicester cried, turning to him sharply. 

* Nothing ; it is not a good gift for a 
friend, but for an enemy——” 

“The thing could do no real harm,” 
said Leicester. He spoke confidently, 
yet he seemed to wait for contradiction. 

“Then buy it,” said the Arab; “if 
your friend lives, it is well; if your 
enemy dies, is it not better?” 

“Dies? Nonsense! It might frighten 
him, perhaps. Besides, it would have to 

c 
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go to England; by the time it got there 
it would be harmless enough.” 

“It has lain with the dead for many 
hundred years: but is it harmless?” 
answered the man. 


Dick Leicester was at peace with the 
world. He had every reason to be, for 
he was well off, young, and healthy, and 
a few months ago he had married a 
charming girl. Only one thing troubled 
him, and that would have seemed a 
trifle to most people. He was a member 
of the firm of Leicester and Leicester. 
His father and uncle were the senior 
partners, and the juniors had been him- 
self and his cousin Arnold. They had 
been modern examples of the idle and 
industrious apprentice. Dick had proved 
his value in the business; Arnold had as 
clearly shown his incompetence. At last 
the latter had slipped from careless hon- 
esty into deliberate dishonesty, and then 
Leicester and Leicester put family 
feeling aside, and forced him to leave 
the firm. 

All that had happened more than a 
year ago, and Arnold had wandered 
abroad, living on an allowance his father 
made him. Dick, fulfilling his destiny as 
the industrious apprentice, took a more 
prominent ‘share in the business, and 
Arnold, not unnaturally, but quite un- 
justly, accused him of hastening his own 
fall and of prospering by it. As Dick 
had always felt a great affection for his 
cousin, this ill-feeling troubled him, and 
when he married Joan Waller, he had 
taken the opportunity of writing to 
Arnold, to tell him the news, hoping to 
heal the breach between them. Un- 
fortunately, it. reminded the exile that 
once he too had cared for Joan, and now 
she was lost to him he imagined he had 
loved her devotedly; therefore, Dick’s 
double triumph, in love and in business, 
was a double injury. 

But Dick did not know all that; so 
when, after some weeks, a cordial answer 
came from Arnold, he believed that there 
was peace between them. The letter 
arrived one morning, and he read it to 
his wife. 

“I’m awfully glad the old chap has 
written,” he said, when he had finished ; 
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“I was afraid he was still feeling sore 
about that wretched business, and blam- 
ing me for it.” 

“It would have been absurdly unjust 
if he had,” said Joan, who was less 
pleased at the prodigal’s reply. 

“Yes, absurd, but natural, perhaps. 
It’s hard to see a man, three years younger 
than oneself, walking in one’s shoes.” 

“He was lazy and dishonest; it was 
his own fault.” 

“Oh, well, darling, not actually. dis- 
honest, hardly more than careless.” 

“Nonsense, Dick; you know it was 
more than carelessness.” 

Dick looked disturbed. “ We won't 
argue about it,” he said. “Anyhow, 
now he has sent us a present, we can’t 
abuse him.” 

“What is it?” asked Joan, doubtfully. 
“Some ordinary Oriental thing from 
Birmingham?” 

“No, he says it’s a rare example of 
antique workmanship. Those are his 
own words, and he wants me to use it 
as a paper-weight on my table, and to 
let it stand where the sun will shine on 
it and bring out its beautiful colour.” 

“ He is very particular,” said Joan. 

“He says he will feel less of an outcast 
if there’s some link between us. He’s an 
odd chap; but, poor beggar, of course I'll 
use it.” 

The gift arrived that evening, and 
Dick and his wife unpacked it. When 
they opened the wooden outer case, they 
found an oblong box, curiously decorated, 
and in that was the present. 

“What on earth is it?” 
Joan, as Dick took it out. 

“The model of some kind of beast, I 
suppose,” he answered. 

The thing looked like bronze, but it was 
too light to have been of metal. In shape 
it seemed a species of lizard, with a flat 
head, and wide, pendulous mouth. The 
prominent eyes were almost closed, and 
just over them were horn-like projections, 
curving inwards. The body was moulded 
in scales, and the thick, short tail was 
ringed. The legs were set close to the 
body, and the claws were long and 
outstretched. When Dick put it on the 
table it looked singularly unattractive. 

“Oh, Dick! What a horrid thing!” 


exclaimed 
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said Joan, going closer to 
her husband. “It can’t be 
the model of a real beast, can 
it? It must be an imagi- 
native one, like those hid- 
eous monsters the Japanese 
make.” 

“T hope so!” laughed 
Dick. “I shouldn’t care to 
see a brute like that walking 
about.” 

“You won't put it on 
your table, will you?” said 
Joan. ‘Please don’t; I’m 
sure you could never work 
comfortably near it.” 

“ Nonsense, dear; do-you 

think a thing like that 
could affect a sane man? 
It’s wonderfully clever, you 
know, and it must have 
cost Arnold a lot of money, 
I’m afraid. It was awfully 
good of him to send it, 
wasn’t it?” 

“IT wish he hadn't,” said 
Joan crossly, “It’s a hate- 
ful thing ; only a man like 
Arnold would have thought 
of getting it. He always 
had ugly, misshapen ideas!" 

“ That's ungrateful, Joan. 

It isn’t just the paper weight 
I should have chosen, but, of 
course, I shall use it. Come 
and put it on my table.” 

She followed Dick reluctantly, and 
watched him put the gift on a heap of 
papers. The light of the lamp fell on it, 
and brought out odd, iridescent tones. 

“It’s a beautiful colour,” said Dick, 
admiringly. 

“I can’t bear to look at it,” returned 
Joan, turning away. 

Several days went by, and Arnold's 
present was no longer a novelty, but 
Joan had not got over her dislike to it, 
and, to satisfy her, Dick kept it in the 
box, and only brought it out now and 
then. Though he had yielded to her 
whim, he let her see that she was 
foolish, and the discussion had ended 
in their first quarrel. They had soon 
made it up, but a little cloud had come 
over their love, and each felt that the 


. en Te ~ 


“ What on earth is it?” 


other had been unreasonable. One or 
two things had gone wrong in Dick's 
business, too, not seriously, but annoy- 
ingly, and altogether he was feeling 
irritable, and the hot weather added 
to his lassitude. He came home early, 
one afternoon, to do some work he could 
not do in the office, and, not finding 
Joan in the house, he went into his 
study to write his letters. As he sat 
down at the table a breeze blew in at 
the window and fluttered his papers. 
He took Arnold's gift out of its box, and 
weighted them with it. 

There was something curiously fasci- 
nating about the thing—so he thought 
idly before beginning his letters. The 
sun shone on its scaly body, and on 
its shimmering, uncertain tints. He 
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wondered why Joan had such a childish 
hatred of it, but he concluded that all 
women, even Joan, are ruled by prejudice. 
Then he dismissed the matter from his 
mind, and turned to his writing. 

As he went on he had an odd feeling 
that someone was staring at him. He 
looked up sharply, and his eyes fell on 
the gift. Surely the thing was looking 
at him, the prominent lids were wide 
open, and the gaping disclosed dull, 
black eye-balls? It was only his fancy, 
the sunlight must have played him a 
trick. He resolutely turned back to his 
writing. But he could not forget what 
he had seen, and, involuntarily, he looked 
again, to assure himself that he had been 
deceived. With a thrill of horror, he 
perceived that the cold, lifeless eyes 
were. fixed on his, and, as he gazed, 
the wide mouth trembled, and the thing 
made an almost imperceptible movement 
towards him. 

“Dick!” called Joan at the window; 
with an effort he rose. 

“ Wait, I’ll come,” he said, hurriedly. 

But she had entered the room through 
the French window. “How pale you 
look, Dick; is anything the matter?” 
she asked. As she stood, between the 
sunlight and the table, the gift was in 
her shadow. 

Dick glanced at it again, to his relief 
the eyes were closed, and it seemed as 
lifeless as ever. Joan saw him look at 
it, and she frowned. 

“You've got that horrid monster out 
again! Do let me put it away!” she 
said. 

“No! Leave it alone! Don’t touch 
it!” he cried. 

“Why? How cross you are!” said she, 

“No, dear; but I’m tired. Did you 
want to tell me anything?” 

“It’s nothing important. The Wilkin- 
sons are here, and want to see you, that’s 
all Of course, as you're tired, you'd 
rather not be disturbed.” 

“No, I'll come at once.” He spoke so 
readily that all her good temper returned. 

“Come, then; but just put that horrid 
thing away first,” she coaxed. 

But he shrank from touching it. 
“ Never mind it now,” he said hastily. 

With a gesture of dislike she threw her 


handkerchief over it, and they left the 
room. 

Dick exerted himself to entertain his 
guests, but while he laughed and talked 
he seemed to see the eyes of Arnold’s gift 
staring into his. At last the visitors left, 
and he followed his wife into the garden. 

He felt restless ; he told himself that it 
was utterly impossible that the thing had 
moved, yet he could not forget the look 
of those dull eyes. It was only a trick 
of the light, or perhaps some Oriental 
craftsman had used his cunning to deceive 
a man’s vision. He laughed at himself ; 
the sun and the cool evening air had 
quieted his tired nerves. He would go 
back and finish his letter, and not be such 
a fool again, and told Joan that he had 
to go and write another letter. 

“] thought you had finished your work,” 
she said. “I want to have a game of 
tennis, so if you are too long I shall come 
and fetch you!” 

As he entered his study by the long 
window which opened from the garden, 
she called to him again to be quick. He 
looked back, laughing at her impatience, 
then he stepped into the silence of the 
room. 

He went straight to the table. Joan’s 
handkerchief covered the gift, not a fold 
had been moved. In spite of his convic- 
tion that his imagination had played him 
false, he hesitated a moment before he 
lifted the flimsy covering. Then, angry 
at his own folly, he pulled it off, and sat 
down to work. 

He had hardly covered a sheet of paper 
when again he was conscious of eyes 
regarding him. He told himself that he 
would not give way to so foolish a 
delusion, and he wrote steadily on. But 
he did not know what he wrote, only 
his instinct forced him to continue the 
familiar occupation. The touch of the 
pen between his fingers seemed a link 
with the wholesome world. 

A rustle of paper caught his ear, and 
at the sound the sweat broke out on his 
face. Desperately he lifted his head and 
looked at the gift. The level rays of the 
sun shone full upon it. He saw that the 
unwinking eyes were open, the mouth 
hung apart, the lips quivered. It was 
coming towards him, dragging its body 
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Joan’s warm, living hands were clinging to him, 
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laboriously over the papers. He saw the 
creases in its skin open and close as it 
crept forward, he heard its claws sliding 
and scratching across the papers, and he 
was motionless. 

He tried to cry out ; he tried to rise and 
escape as every moment the scaly thing 
writhed itself nearer, but he could not 
stir. He could only look back into the 
dead eyes that held his own. It came 
nearer and nearer. He wondered, dully, 
how it would kill him. Would that 
gaping mouth crawl,to his throat. 

It was quite close to him now; it 
touched his sleeve, he felt the pressure 
of its claws upon his arm, and still 
he gazed back into those cruel, dead 
eyes. 

Then suddenly Joan’s warm, living 
hands were clinging to him, her voice 
was calling him. He struggled to push 
heraway. Why hadshe come to trouble 
him? In a dream he knew she was 
tearing his sleeve away from those 
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devilish claws; he saw her lift a sharp 
knife which lay on the table. 


When he struggled back to light and 
life, he was lying on a sofa in his room. 
Slowly the horror of the gift came back 
to him. Joan was bending over him, 
and he caught at her hand. 

“ The thing—where is it ?” he cried. 

“It is gone—forget it,” she answered. 

“ You killed it?” 

She shuddered. “Yes; don’t ask me 
about it. Even to save you I couldn’t 
do it again. Put your arms round me, 
Dick, we will forget it. But Dick! 
those eyes—they looked at me as the 
knife fell! I can see them looking at me 
now!” She was crying and trembling, 
and Dick forgot his own terror in 
soothing hers. 

When he forced himself to go back to 
his study there was no sign of Arnold’s 
gift, except a purple stain upon the table, 
and the mark where the knife had fallen. 


NEARING HOME, 





MARCH WINDS. Those cutting words, they fill the heart 


As heavy as the skies, 
And brooding thoughts like clouds ride fast, 
Bring showers from her eyes. 











N “ Major Barbara,” Mr. Bernard Shaw 
gives us one sincere, earnest, con- 
sistent and most gracious character. 

Let this be conceded frankly, to the 

confusion of those critics who declare 

that Mr. Shaw’s “brutal cynicism” so 
tyrannises over his view of life and 
character that he has no eyes for what 
is true, simple, and direct in man or 
woman. Barbara Undershaft, a most care- 
fully drawn character, and acted at the 

Court with consummate sympathy and 

charm by Miss Annie Russell, is a 

delightful creation. She is the daughter 

of a millionaire and a Salvation Army 

“lass.” Her mother’s religion is a worship 

of the flesh-pots of social position and a 

comfortable income; her father has no 

religion whatever, but Barbara believes 
with all her soul in the power of Christ’s 
name to redeem the greatest sinners and 
to uplift the lives of the poor. In the 
conventionally noxious atmosphere of 
her own home, and in the tawdry and 
coarse associations of the Salvation Army 

Shelter, she is equally her own self, fear- 

less, honest to herself and others, and 

always womanly. She is so sincere that 
the acceptance by her superiors of 

“tainted money” to carry on the work 

of the shelter is to her mind a sin, and 

she leaves the “ Army” in consequence. 

But with-it all Barbara is never didactic, 

never bigoted, never obtrusive. She has 

the saving sense of humour with all her 
religious fervour and intense sympathy, 
or, rather, her sympathy is broad enough 
to cover all sorts and conditions of men. 
Of a certainty Barbara Undershaft is the 
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most attractive character Mr. Shaw has 
yet drawn. If at any moment he was 
tempted, bya cynical disdain for so flaw- 
less a portrait, to bring Barbara to a 
commoner level, he resisted it. But I do 
not believe the temptation ever arose. 
Barbara is the expression of Mr. Shaw’s 
ultimate faith in a possible clean, whole- 
some, untainted humanity, without 
shams, cant, humbug, or self-consciousness. 
I think the character of Barbara gives 
the lie to a great deal of mischievous 
criticism of Bernard Shaw. -He is not a 
mere iconoclast, a mere satirist, finding 
nothing but windbags on his way and 
content to prick them for a livelihood. 
Let us be just, and Barbara helps us to 
that end. The man who could give us 
Barbara has a genuine faith in human 
nature and its potential sweetness and 
light ; more than that, he sees the actual 
thing. More than ever “ Major Barbara” 
makes one wish that Mr. Shaw would 
write a comedy of manners, wherein the 
characters. would preach less, where 
action would take the place of talk, and 
the author would tell his story in drama 
rather than declamation. The second 
Act of “Major Barbara,” Miss Russell's 
great Act, is brim full of vital human 
drama ; the third is just as full of ver- 
bosity, often brilliant and pungent, but 
rather dreary in such large doses. We 
want more work as virile as this second 
Act. 

We always look for the clue to a play 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw. What is the clue 
to “ Major Barbara”? ‘The author looks 
out on a very unfinished and turbulent 
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world’of crude humanity, and he secs that 
the crux of things is everywhere money. 
No matter whence it comes or how it is 
got, or with what devilish cynicism it is 
paraded, it is the lever that moves all 
things, the idol nearly all men worship, 
the very soul of power and influence. 
Andrew Undershaft is a maker of instru- 
ments of destruction, guns and high 
explosives; he thrives on human 
slaughter. He has a hard, keen, logical 
mind. He has no illusions, no fanciful 
sympathies with the unfit, who get pushed 
aside. His daughter, Barbara, is his 
antithesis, but he admires her for her 
sincerity and because she has the courage 
of her convictions ; and he takes to the 
man who loves her, a professor of Greek, 
because he loves Barbara well enough 
to join the Salvationists and also to play 
the big drum. This is Adolphus Cusins, 
played by Mr. Granville Barker at the 
Court production in his somewhat florid 
but very captivating manner. Under- 
shaft tests the sincerity of Barbara by 
capping a donation from a brewer of 
£5,000 for the “ Shelter” with another 
£5,000 from himself. He also proves to 
her by the same act that her superiors in 
the “ Army” are not so squeamish as she 
is. They take the money gladly, without 
a question as to its origin, as her 
father knew they would; but Barbara 
revolts from the profanation, and so 
justifies her father's reading of her 
character. Then, for the first time, she 
visits his works and finds, in a pretty 
country vale, a model industrial town, 
a happy, contented community of 
labourers, living in comfort, in healthy 
surroundings, without public houses, but 
with sane and wholesome means of 
recreation, amusement and instruction. 
What a contrast to the scenes her Salva- 
tion Army life has brought before her! 
And how is she to take it? Her father 
is pitiless—yes, it is the money you 
despise that does all this, the money won 
from the passions and greed and warring 
instincts of man. You see that this is a 
human paradise, but the money of Andrew 
Undershaft makes it blossom as you see 
it here. 

But the problem Mr. Bernard Shaw here 
states once more he also leaves unsolved. 
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Perhaps, given human nature as it is, it 
is unsolvable. With plenty of argument 
for each side, with abundance of quip 
and banter and humorous satire, the 
dilemma is fought out, but never to a 
finish ; fought at so much length indeed 
that it becomes a little wearisome. But 
through it all, nevertheless, stands that 
vivid picture of sincere and earnest 
womanhood, and we remain grateful to 
her creator for allowing us even to the 
last to keep the conviction that she at 
least will find a way without appeasing 
her conscience with a lie or abating one 
jot of her instinctive rule of life. 


There are many reasons why Mr. 
Lewis Waller’s production of “The 
Harlequin King ” at the Imperial Theatre 
should be the triumph it has proved to 
be. The main theme takes firm hold of 
the imagination and does not for one 
moment relax its hold until the dénoue- 
ment at the very end of the last Act 
relieves the tension of doubt as to the 
eventual fate of the mock king. Again, 
the play has the quality of high romance 
so dear to most human sympathies, and 
is acted at the Imperial with all that 
exuberance of method which belongs to 
the romantic school whose affinities with 
melodrama are so close. Thirdly, there 
is the pathetic figure of the blind and 
aged queen, impersonated by Miss Mary 
Rorke with an art so consummate as to 
be almost painful in its truthfulness. 
And, lastly, there is the satire which the 
play invokes upon the kingly office and 
the theory of divine right that hedges it, 
and the impotence of the ruler to escape 
the bondage of that stronger mass of 
tradition and precedent by which his 
individual will is for ever fettered. “ The 
King reigns but does not govern ” ; in all 
the things that count for actual power 
he is but the mouthpiece of the will of 
others. 

In this English version of Herr Rudolph 
Lothar’s famous play (which was inter- 
dicted in Germany as offensive to the 
monarchical idea) much less stress is laid 
upon this satirical motive, while its 
romantic character is emphasised. The 
adapters, Mr. Louis N. Parker and Mr. 
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Selwyn Brinton, have also taken a good 
deal of liberty with the dialogue, to the 
same end. In their hands the play 
becomes an engrossing romantic episode 
rather than a travesty on the kingly 
office, and the happy dénouement they 
substitute for the tragic end of the 
original drama is quite consistent with 
the aspect in which they present the 
story. That story is briefly this: The 
old king, a usurper and a tyrant, is 
dying. His son, Bohemund, who has 
been many years absent from the king- 
dom, has been sent for. He is a wastrel, 
a libertine, a heartless parody of princely 
virtues, and the aged queen, now blind 
and feeble, knows his worthlessness as 
she knows the king’s, and deplores the 
son’s succession as an even greater evil 
for her unhappy country than her 
husband's reign has been. Bohemund 
arrives, and in his train come his 
favourite mummers, Harlequin, Colum- 
bina, Pantalone and Scarpino. Harle- 
quin and Columbina are in love, but 
Bohemund determines to possess Colum- 
bina for himself, and his insulting 
advances are angrily resented by Harle- 
quin. To save his own life from this 
truculent prince Harlequin kills Bohe- 
mund and throws his body into the sea, 
and then, remembering how often he has 
masqueraded as Bohemund, owing to 
their close resemblance, he makes up as 
the prince and returns to the hall of the 
castle, just as the old ruler has passed 
away, to be suddenly proclaimed as the 
king. Thenceforward no safe way is 
open to him but to persist in the deception. 
He keeps his own counsel, and not even 
Columbina suspects the truth, but believes 
Harlequin to have been murdered by the 
prince. The situation, it will be seen, is 
full of latent possibilities, dramatic in a 
marked degree. Harlequin plays his 
part well; he would be a real king, 
generous to the people, a reformer, a 
beneficent ruler, but he is always 
thwarted ; the policy of statecraft is too 
strong for him. At last he is tempted to 
put Columbina to the test. She believes 
him to be Bohemund. And if Bohemund, 
now that he is king, should repeat his 
advances, would she still spurn him ? 
He tries her, and finds her compliant ; but 
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the truth is she only pretends a com- 
pliance because she seeks an opportunity 
to kill him and thus avenge the death of 
Harlequin. For that end she invites him 
to her room at night. Then a strange 
thing happens, for Harlequin, having lost 
all faith in Columbina, cares not what 
becomes of him. He is tired of empty 
suvereignty—his faith in woman is gone. 
He throws off his disguise and comes to 
her as himself, as Harlequin. So, at 
last, when both understand, the lovers 
are reconciled and are allowed to go in 
peace. 

Harlequin is a worthy part for Mr. 
Waller; it fits him with scrupulous 
nicety. He has the lordly air, the kingly 
manner, the strut and pose of majesty ; 
and he has equally the gay and jovial 
bearing of the happy-go-lucky mummer, 
who can be in deadly earnest, however, 
when occasion calls. And Miss Evelyn 


_Millard is a sweet and tender Columbina, 


to whom the part of the avenging hand 
does not come easy, but whose purpose, 
when once fixed, holds firm. Her best 
opportunity comes late but she fills the 
measure of it when it does come. Mr. 
Norman McKinnel as Tancred, the King’s 
State secretary, the embodiment of the 
power behind the throne, is the very soul 
of unemotional coldly-calculating state- 
craft. But with all the excellence of the 
caste throughout, there stands out, as one 
of the most brilliant achievements our 
stage has seen for many a day, Miss Mary 
Rorke’s Queen Gertrude. Almost fault- 
less in .elocution, impressive for its 
suggestion of passionate grief, curbed by 
a quéenly reticence, poignant in its 
appeal to our sympathy—rarely is a finer 
impersonation seen. “The Harlequin 
King ” bids fair to exact a long popular 
support and certainly deserves it. 


It would be interesting to know at 
what period of his dramatic career Mr. 
C. M. S. McClellan wrote “ The Jury of 


Fate.” It seems impossible that one 
who, judging by his latter work, knows 
so well the value of a close-knit plot, 
could have deliberately chosen to con- 
vey his parable in so disjointed a form 
as we have in this series of scenes; but 
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also the idea to which he has here sought 
to give dramatic expression is one which 
belongs to mental maturity, not adoles- 
cence. That the idea should have 
appealed to the dramatist as involving 
strong dramatic possibilities is alone 
sufficient proof of his virility of mind. 
What is truer to human nature than the 
belief that, if we had our life to live 
over again, we should make more of 
neglected opportunities and avoid the 
mistakes we have made? Mr. McClellan 
sets out to present the fallacy of this 
belief. Réné Delorme is a worn-out 
inebriate and profligate at twenty-five. 
Death comes to claim him, and in an 
agony of terror and remorse he pleads 
for one more chance—for the chance to 
live his life over again. His prayer is 
granted, and the curtain falls on the 
first tableau. When the curtain rises 
again Réné is living his second life, 
and is already a popular poet and lit- 
terateur, but still the slave of the vices 
which once brought him to death’s 
door. He can resist neither women nor 
wine, and through the six remaining 


tableaux we trace his decadence step by 
step to the inevitable end. A man’s life 
follows the line of least resistance, is 
Mr. McClellan’s philosophy, and that 
line is determined by-his natural inclina- 


tions. If he were to live a hundred lives, 
so long as he remains himself, he will 
make the same mistakes, commit the 
same follies, yield to the same desires, and 
be equally callous to restraint. Such is 
the theme of “ The Jury of Fate.” Fatal- 
istic some will call it, and condemn it 
as leaving out of account the possibility 
of regeneration through Divine inter- 
ference with the course of nature. It is 
not fatalistic doctrine, however, any more 
than the law of cause and effect is 
fatalistic. But it is no part of the 
criticism of a play to approve or con- 
demn its philosophy. The point is, 
granting the philosophy, does it afford a 
dramatic theme, and has the author made 
the most of it, or has he made enough of 
it to clothe the dry bones with living 
flesh ? 

_ Now it seems to me that “ The Jury of 
Fate” is taken by the company at the 
Shaftesbury in the wrong key. If it is to 
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be played with melodramatic effects, the 
presentation at the Shaftesbury is all 
that could be desired. But can that be 
the true interpretation? Is it possible 
that between the weird mysticism of the 
first and last acts the author intended to 
sandwich a melodrama? It seems in- 
congruous. Rather should the whole be 
taken in the softened atmosphere of 
a vision. The action of the second 
tableau, a beautiful woodland scene, does 
seem to lie in this borderland between 
fact and fancy, but in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth all this subtlety of suggestion 
is gone. As Réné sinks into the moral 
abyss, he loses even the grace of good 
manners, and becomes a turbulent rioter, 
a leader of howling mobs, a blood-and- 
thunder ruffian. We get into a very vivid 
and crimson environment. The structure 
of the play—if we admit its claim to 
that designation—is in part responsible 
no doubt, but still the actors-do not err on 
the side of restraint ; there is no subtlety 
of interpretation in these three scenes— 
it is all honest melodrama. 

The initial difficulty in dealing with 
such a production as “ The Jury of Fate” 
is to define it. Itis an apologue founded 
on a philosophical theory. If scenes two 
to six were presented alone as acts in a 
drama it would be condemned as lack- 
ing coherence. They form five distinct 
episodes, not cohering parts of a 
dramatic entity. The first and final 
scenes, introducing the mystic figure of 
Death, do not weld these disjointed parts 
together ; they serve merely to label the 
work as an allegory. It would have 
been possible, surely, for Mr. McClellan 
to have developed the same idea in sound 
dramatic form, and to have made his 
play even more impressive thereby. But 
he has chosen otherwise, and we must 
take it as he gives it to us. Undeniably 
some of these tableaux are very strong 
and effective as such. Mr. H. B. Irving, 
in the part of Réné, takes the brunt of 
the work, and he plays it with a keen. 
intellectual sympathy, occasionally rising 
to genuinely fine emotional vigour. Ex- 
cepting for these rare outbursts, how- 
ever, Mr. Irving seems to me too intel- 
lectually cold and impassive. The same 
quality was noticeable in his Lieutenant 
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von Lauffen in “ Lights Out.” A notably 
fine performance in “ The Jury of Fate” 
is Mr. Matheson Lane’s David Martine. 


Afternoons for the children are becom- 
ing every year more and more of an 
institution at the Christmas holidays. 
Among the best of these special matinées 
this year is a dream-play at the Waldorf, 
which the authors, Messrs. Percy French 
and Brenden Stewart, have designated 
“Noah’s Ark.” For it Messrs. Houston 
Collison and J. H. A. Johnson have com- 
posed some delightful music, and with 
Miss Madge Lessing, Mr. Harry Paulton, 


and Mr. Stratton in the caste, with a 
whole bevy of tiny actors and actresses, 
pirates, fairies and animals, children 
fortunate enough to have seen “ Noah’s 
Ark” have had a gay afternoon's enjoy- 
ment. Never before was such a huge 
ark seen, and never before such queer 
specimens of the animal kingdom. Never 
were more truculent pirates or more 
delectable fairies, gayer romps or more 
gleeful singing; and since all children 
have not the good fortune to dream such 
dreams as Tom and Elsie dream on 
Christmas Eve, it is to be hoped they 
will go to the Waldorf and discover 
what they miss thereby. 


THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


By GERALD HAYWARD. 


SIT alone in the stillness, 
While the flickering firelight plays, 
And dream of old friends and faces 
And the scenes of other days. 
The shadows are slowly deep’ning, 
And the light is beginning to lower ; 
*Tis the time when the heart finds refuge, 
In the calm of the twilight hour. 


Dreams of the past and its gladness, 
And of friends that once were true, 

When life was bright with roses 
Which now is dark with rue. 

All, all come crowding round me, 
And hold me fast in their power, 
As I dream in the quiet and greyness, 

And the peace of the twilight hour. 


In spite of the changes and chances 
' That make life grave or gay, 
And scatter, like leaves of the forest, 
Our hopes for ever away ; 
One thing we can ever remember, 
Let life bring its thorn or its flower, 
Rest cometh at length to the weary 
In the peace of Death’s twilight hour. 





V1. 

FTER a good deal of studying of 
maps and reading of books and 
pamphlets, Charley and I made up 

our minds that we would pay a visit to 
the British colony recently formed at a 
place called Naposta, nea’r Bahia Blanca, 
and, if the prospects seemed any way 
reasonable, take up some land there. As 
by all accounts the country all round was 
atrociously wild, we thought we should 
have plenty of opportunities of seeking 
adventure, and being a bad horseman 
myself, it was necessary that I should 
undergo a severe training before ventur- 
ing beyond the limits of civilisation. 
Charley himself could ride like a Gaucho, 
and had some considerable practice in 
shooting and throwing the lasso; but 
| was only a man who, as a boy, had 
seen others plough and sow and run the 
risk of breaking their necks in the 
hunting-field without ever having the 
desire in the ome case or the chance 
in the other of being anything more than 
a spectator. 

For years | had been a townman pure 
and simple—from necessity a business 
man, from choice a reader of magazines, 
a buyer of second-hand books, and an 
amateur printer. But I had the great 
advantage of a constitution that laughed 
at all the ordinary ills of life. The only 
disease of which I had ever had any 
experience was the measles. ‘The others 
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I did not know even by name, whilst a 
bad cold was to me an event as rare as 
a general election. 

[ shall never forget the night when we 
set out for the south from the Plaza 
Constitucion, the northern terminus of 


the Ferro-Carrib-del-Sud, or, as it is 
known on the London Stock Exchange, 
the Great Southern Railway of Buenos 
Ayres. The carriage in which we sat 
was filled with Italian peones and their 
families—a noisy, jabbering, good- 
natured crowd, who feasted incessantly 
on bread and cheese and Vino San Juan, 
always pressing little attentions on each 
other, kissing the babies, breaking into 
snatches of song, whilst one handsome 
youth with the lungs of a cathedral organ 
whistled right through the opera of “ Fra 
Diavolo,” producing trills and runs and 
shakes, bass and treble, in such a manner 
as up to that moment I had believed 
utterly impossible. 

He could have made a fortune on the 
English music-hall stage, and I told him 
so, or, at least, tried to tell him. On 
learning my nationality he went out of 
his way to assure me that Gladstone was 
the greatest and noblest man in the 
world, and invited me and my friend 
to drink Gladstone's health in a measure 
of the fierycana. Charley nearly created 
a riot by inquiring of his neighbours who 
Gladstone was, assuring them that, 
though he had every reason to believe 
himself a Briton, the name in question 
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was entirely unknown to him. But he 
had to drink his health all the same, 
and, as I could see, it would have gone 
very ill with anyone who in the midst of 
that Italian crowd would dare to slight 
the name of Gladstone. It seemed to be 
as familiar to them as that of Gari- 
baldi, and perhaps more universally 
respected. 

All through the Argentine the long 
Pullman car is used, so that when the 
first exuberance of our Italian friends 
had subsided I was able to go outside 
and endeavour through the darkness to 
get a glimpse of the landscape. But 
there was little to be seen beyond ever- 
moving shadows ; the everlasting plains 
had to be peopled by the imagination ; 
only ghosts of dead and gone Indians 
were there. So dark grew the night 
that, for any evidence to the contrary 
which my eyes could supply, we might 
be travelling through a tunnel, but the 
sense of smell told a different story, the 
breezes wafting old-time odours of wild- 
flowers and new-mown hay, with an 
added something that spoke of the sea 
and a further glorified touch more 
exhilarating even than the ocean. 

And then, when the darkness was at 
its worst, a horizon started out—a semi- 
circular rim, level with the vision, showed 
itself up as if fleeing from: the moon, 
which now darted out with almost 
shocking impetuosity; the stars shone 
like silver rockets; the plains burst into 
sight and appeared to move; we were 
no longer amongst the dead! 

Whilst I was still watching this trans- 
formation scene the train began to slacken 
speed, houses with sentinel poplars began 
to appear, and in a few minutes we drew 
up at a bustling station, where something 
like a Bank Holiday crowd appeared to 
be awaiting us. Though the Castilian 
tongue predominated, every European 
language seemed to be spoken, the mas- 
culine, yet often simpering and sibilant, 
Anglo-Saxon by reason of its proprie- 
torial connection with the line, making 
itself heard above all others. 

“All right there, Bill? Had a good 
run?” shouted one of the porters. 

“First rate, Jack! Ran into a tropilla 
of horses, though ; killed half a dozen of 
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them, poor beggars, and wished I'd killed 
the blooming lot.” 

Thus spoke the engine-driver, and his 
words explained a certain jolting, jump- 
ing motion of the train which had created 
a good deal of alarm an hour before. 
When we got into motion once more the 
sky had completely cleared, and we were 
beneath the full radiance of the Pampas 
night: but as we had to travel until late 
on the following afternoon, and as we 
knew that that same sky would be there 
when we and our great-grandchildren 
were lying beneath the clay, Charley and 
I resolved to curb our star-gazing inclina- 
tions and seek a few hours’ sleep. We 
were awakened by the barking of Pompo, 
as for various reasons I will continue to 
call him, and were in time to see the first 
weird glow of dawn on the eastern 
horizon. A cold, steel-like cloud, sug- 
gestive of hurricanes and pamperos, 
seemed to mark the spot where the sun 
was to appear; but presently the steel 
began to glow and flame, as if plunged 
into a fiery furnace, and a moment later 
the red sun lit up the tremulous surface 
of the plains. Here and there droves of 
cattle and tropillas of horses lifted their 
heads to watch us as we _ passed; 
ponchoed horsemen flitted here and there 
in search of their errant flocks and herds ; 
long-legged ostriches scurried away in 
affright, whilst far off in the distance a 
hump-backed crowd of long-legged 
guancos seemed to jump over the rim 
of the horizon. 

Pompo barked once more, and looked 
from me to Charley and from Charley to 
me. He seemed to say that this was the 
very thing he had been longing for, and 
my heart echoed the sentiment. 

“Tl have been trying for a while to find 
something appropriate to say,” remarked 
Charley ; “and for the first time find 
myself regretting that I have never read 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ I am sure that 
the clever Johnny Bunyan could supply 
the words to express my feelings; but 
since I have never read him, and would 
scorn to speak of the house of bondage, 
I must content myself by saying—making 
all necessary apologies to the company— 
that yesterday we were in—well, never 
mind ; to-day we are in heaven.” 
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‘Charley put an end to these movements for ever.” 


Vil. 


HE train drew up at La Viticola, the 
name of the station and the name 
of thecolony. Viticola means vine 

culture, and the place was so named be- 
cause the land thereabouts was supposed 
to be particularly favourable for that 
form of agriculture, or horticulture, 
though, as we presently learned, the ex- 
periment of growing grapes had not 
yet been tried. Leaving our boxes to 
be fetched later on, Charley and I set 
out to walk to the estancia, hidden in 
a hollow about a mile away. From the 
station no house of any kind was to be 
seen, nothing but a level plain and close 
horizon on three sides; on the other the 
rugged peaks of the Sierra de la Ventana, 
and a greater sense of distance. On the 
way we came across a snake, a yellow 
and black cross-barred creature, about 
four feet long, that seemed greatly to 
astonish |Pompo. He was a town-bred 


dog and not used to such sights. He 
had the sense, however, to keep away, 
though he barked a great deal, apparently 
with the intention of impressing the snake 
with the idea that he was a very dangerous 
dog. This was my first sight of a snake 
on its native heath, and I felt somewhat 
thrilled as I watched its movements. I 
was going to say its sinuous movements, 
but the term now belongs to the lady 
villain of the female novel and cannot 
any longer be applied to snakes. Per- 
haps I should reverse the process and 
speak about the lady-like movements of 
the reptile ! 

Charley, however, who was outrageously 
practical in everything, put an end to 
these movements for ever with the heel 
of one of his top-boots, which he had 
slipped off for the purpose. 

“Do you think St. Patrick could do 
anything better than that—with one 
snake?” said he, triumphantly, as he 
held the dead thing up in his hand. 
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Ugh! Many as I have seen and killed, I 
have never cared to handle even a dead 
snake; the farther they are from me 
the better I like it, though a few weeks 
ago I found a live one lying beside me 
in bed. I was frightened, to be sure, and 
I hate the thought of the thing even yet ; 
but the snake was still more frightened, 
and with better reason, for he died soon 
after. 

Arrived in the big courtyard of the 
estancia—a series of wooden stores built 
round a square—we were met by a dapper 
little fellow named Alvarez, who had 
lived for some time in New York, where 
he had learned some English and a 
patter-patter, automatic kind of fast walk, 
which seemed to suggest the presence of 
some clockwork machinery in his inside- 

“Ah! you come from Buenos Ayres? 
Good, my word, good! ” he said, rubbing 
his hands together. 

“ And you are hungry ?” he continued, 
without waiting for a reply. We were 
hungry enough certainly, but I was so 
full of curiosity to find myself really and 
truly on the Pampas, that I wanted to 
start out on an exploring expedition 
then and there. I wanted to examine 
each blade of grass and see wherein it 
differed from blades of grass at home, 
to watch the ways of insects, the habits 
of quadrupeds, to swallow in one delicious 
draught all that there was of new in 
this new life. Again Charley interposed 
his common-sense, and presently we sat 
down to a very good and well-served 
dinner. It was dusk by the time we had 
finished, but I could not submit to remain 
indoors, and was about to start out on 
foot when Mr. Alvarez interposed, laugh- 
ing at the idea of such an unheard of 


proceeding. 
“On foot! My word!” —he was 
always saying “my word”—*“No one 


travels on foot here. You wait, and I 
bring you two horses, and you ride where 
you like?” 

“ But I can’t ride,” I answered. 

“Nonsense! You ride very well. My 
word, your legs are long enough to ride 
two horses at once.” 

“You'll have to learn to ride some 
time, old chap,” said Charley, “so you 
might as well begin.” 
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“All right,” I answered, dubiously ; 
“bring me a horse that can walk.” 

A few minutes later one of the peones 
led forth a pair of quiet-looking beasts. 
I sincerely hoped that mine at least 
was as quiet as he looked. It was not, 
however, with any great confidence that I 
got into the saddle; that placid, non- 
committal face might prove to be a 
mask, and the beast turn out to be a 
veritable buckjumper. Charley, who, 
when once on the go, moved with the 
alertness of an antelope, had jumped 
straight into the saddle and left me to 
encounter my difficulties alone. 

“Vamos!” I said at last, when I had 
settled myself as securely as my unde- 
veloped equestrian muscles would permit. 
The horse, for a wonder, understood my 
Spanish, and started off, but in the wrong 
direction. I pulled the right rein, he 
went to the left;.I pulled the left rein, 
he went to the right. I thought bitter 
things about that horse, but felt too 
insecure in my position to allow myself 
to give expression to my thoughts. In the 
end I did venture to say that he was the 
stupidest animal | had ever ridden, which 
was no libel, as it would have been no 
compliment had I said he was the best, 
seeing that it was the first time I had 
ever mounted a saddle in my life. 
Alvarez and the peones laughed, as if 
they thought the stupidity did not all 
belong to the horse. Then one of them 
condescended to explain, and the mis- 
understanding was cleared up at once 
and for ever. In Argentina horses are 
trained to turn, not by a pull at the bit, 
but by the pressure of the reins on the 
neck ; the merest touch will do it. The 
rider holds the reins loosely in his left 
hand (the right being kept free for the 
lazo); a twist of the wrist in either 
direction brings about a corresponding 
movement in the horse, the well-trained 
animal responding to the slightest pres- 
sure with the certainty of the needle to 
the magnet’s influence. 

As soon as | had learned this elemen- 
tary lesson in Pampas horsemanship, I 
said vamos once more, but not by any 
means in a too authoritative tone; I 
did not want the animal to vamos too 
much. 
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“Would you like a pair of spurs?” 
asked Sefior Alvarez; “my word, you 
would make him go then.” 

Spurs! I felt rather like having my 
boots encased in cotton wool lest by any 
chance they should give the horse a 
wrong impression as to the speed I 
wished him to keep up. 

“Are you coming?” cried Charley, 
impatiently. He had ridden back into 
the yard with the air of a Dick Turpin. 
Before I could answer, my horse took 
matters in his own hands, or, rather, his 
own feet, by galloping out after Charley. 
Yes, actually galloping, but not the 
boisterous, vulgar gallop of the European 
horse, rather a handy little ten miles an 
hour affair, almost as little disturbing to 
the rider asa walk. Whosaid I couldn't 
ride? Why, after a few minutes | was 
able to let go the desperate hold I had 
taken on the front of the recado or pack 
saddle, and found myself conversing with 
Charley with the air of a man who had 
won the Grand National. I was, indeed, 


very well pleased both with the horse 
and myself, 


when oh, horrors! he 
slackened into a trot, and— well, 
“shivered my timbers,” Charley called 
it. The trot, I presently found, was 
the preliminary to a stop, and the horse 
went straight up to a corrugated iron 
house, the first we had seen in the 
colony, as if he knew my _ business 
better than I did myself. No one came 
out, however, and I got him away again, 
but he insisted on calling upon every 
house we came across. The truth was, 
as I learned that night, he mistook me 
for a clergyman going on his pastoral 
rounds, coming to this conclusion on 
what any reasonable being must regard 
as very insufficient grounds. A short 
while before he had carried Father 
Gaughren (now bishop of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa) amongst thé Irish 
colonists; Father Gaughren had called 
at every house; Father Gaughren was a 
bad rider; I also was a bad rider, 
therefore I wanted to call at every 
house. Such, I have no doubt, was the 
horse’s line of argument, but if he 
could only have understood English, 
the language which his bad logic and 
erratic conduct gave rise to would 
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soon have convinced him that in me 
he carried no ecclesiastical burden. As 
it was, I had to put up with him—to 
grin and bear it. I felt too insecure on 
his back to dare to make use of the 
whip, with which, needlessly enough, I 
was provided, but I made a mental note 
of my sufferings, promising myself, and 
threatening him, that a day would come 
when every ache and shake he now 
inflicted upon me would be paid back in 
similar coin. After a while, however, I 
was able to look up towards the heavens, 
and then I forgot the horse and all other 
earthly troubles in the beauty of the 
night. Neither moon nor star was 
visible, but the light of ten thousand 
moons and ten million stars glowed 
through countless festoons of cloud, 
dazzling circles of warm silver whiteness, 
one rising above the other from the rim 
of the horizon to the zenith, like the 
gauzy flounces of a ballet dancer beneath 
the soft glow of the lime-light. I had 
seen such cloud effects before, but never 
on such a scale, never so mysteriously 
lighted, so artistically completed. Nature 
is a superb artist and a most accom- 
plished mathematician, a grand scene 
painter, a fine stage carpenter. Down. 
south she does things on a daring scale ; 
she 

But I must wait a while; I was on the 
point of starting out on a description of 
a scene to illustrate these varied accom- 
plishments of nature, but that will come 
in more appropriately later on, and, as 
the novelists say, 1 must not anticipate. 
We called on several of the colonists 
that night, some English, one or two 
Scotch, but mostly Irish, and were every- 
where well received, and always pressed 
to take tea. The tea was very bad; I 
never knew there was such bad tea in 
the world, but it was tea, and as during 
my stay in Buenos Ayres I was not 
given an opportunity of partaking of 
that beverage, it came very welcome, 
more particularly because of the homely 
good will with which it was offered. 
Altogether I felt more than pleased, 
delighted, with what I had seen. There 
was a balmy softness in the air that 
recalled the summer evenings of the 
Golden Vale; there was a sense of 
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bigness, of liberty in being out there 
on the open plains that made one’s 
heart beat quicker, with a throb of glad- 
ness, and gave to the mere action of 
breathing something of the glamour of 
love or the exaltation of a sacrifice. 
Next morning we were up before the 
sun, and after a cup of coffee and a 
galleta (a hard. bun), we started out to 
select our settlements. Still retaining 
my objections to animals trained for 
pastoral calls, I asked for a different 
horse, and was given a big piebald 
fellow, with the neck of a giraffe and 
eyes that displayed a continuous wonder 
at everything he saw, fear at everything 
he didn’t see, and terror of such things 
as he suspected. Surely never befvre 
was there such a horse! He shied at 
his own shadow, and every other 
shadow ; if he saw a tuft of grass bigger 
than he thought a tuft of grass had any 
right to be, he shied at it; he shied at 
all kinds of things if they happened to 
exceed the dimensions of reasonableness 
which, what I might call, his mind had 
fixed upon. In my opinion he went out 
of his way to find things to shy at, 
and as often as he shied, he threw me 
ignominiously to the ground. It is a 
wonder he did not break my neck, as, in 
spite of the philosophic assurances of 
Charley, who kept reminding me that 
I was receiving most valuable riding 
lessons, he certainly broke my temper. 
One good point about him, however, 
was that he never ran away very far ; 
rather would he come back with dilated 
eyes, snorting and sniffling, to examine 
more closely the object of his suspicions. 
Only once did I know him to break all 
bounds, to put the horizon between him 
and the thing which, in his view, ought 
not to be, and that was when, presumably 
for the first time, he caught sight of a 
mule. It is true it was a very small 
mule, but a very tame one, and little 
calculated to excite terror either in man 
or beast. The giraffe, as I had come to 
call the horse, was very particular as to 
the quality of the water he drank, and 
would not drink at all until by repeated 
experiments he had assured himself that 
he had fixed upon the very best to be 
procured at the time. On this occasion 
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about thirty animals were drinking out 
of a huge trough when the giraffe 
appeared on the scene. He began at 
once his usual peregrination round the 
vessel, snorting like a steam engine, 
blowing like a winnowing machine, 
shouldering other horses out of the way, 
tasting suspiciously here, spitting out 
disdainfully there. And then, of a 
sudden, the heavens fell! He had seen 
the mule. He staggered sideways, and 
for a moment was nearly falling, but 
recovering himself, he bounded into the 
air as if he had received his death-blow, 
and then in the utmost terror galloped 
out of sight. Nor would he afterwards 
allow himself to be convinced that the 
mule was a creature with any right to 
be on the face of the earth; he was ever 
careful to maintain a very safe distance 
between it and himself, neither hunger 
nor thirst having the least power to 
overcome his—well, superstition. 

But there; after all these years the 
giraffe has tempted me into anticipation, 
as he so often tempted me into the use 
of language which can find no place in 
these pages. However, he is a reminis- 
cence, and, after all,a pleasant one. Like 
Charles Waterton’s jackdaw, there was 
no living with him nor without him, but 
for the sake of his unconscious humour 
I have long forgiven his failings, and, 
believe me, at the present moment I 
would give a good deal to see him 
again. 

Charley and I each took up about four 
hundred acres of land, only a kilométre 
dividing the two farms or chacras, and 
with a horse always saddled at the door 
a kilométre counts very little indeed. 
In Argentina one rides over such a dis- 
tance to get a light for his pipe or to 
ask the time of day. But about capital ? 
the reader will ask. What did we want 
capital for? The land company pro- 
vided us with food, implements, horses, 
a milch cow, and now and again extra 
labour. The cost of these had to be added 
on to the purchase price of the land, and 
made a charge on the farm, to be paid 
off in yearly instalments. An iron house 


was put up for me at once, and I was 
given as much wood as enabled me to 
construct a table, some stools, and one 
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or two other articles of the kind. 
Amongst other things I made was a 
bed, a very inelegant bed to be sure, but 
certainly a most substantial one. For 
the sake of economy I made two of the 
uprights of the house serve as legs for 
the bed, thereby saving my life, perhapss 
perhaps endangering it; I can never 
tell, but at any rate giving me an 
opportunity of experiencing in actual 
life that which I had often enjoyed in 
dreams—a flight through the air. One 
evening about a fortnight after entering 
into possession of my little house, or 
casilla, I felt very restless. The air was 
sultry and still, no sound to be heard 
except the human-like murmurs of the 
vizcachas or the occasional hootings of 
the little owls that night and day stand 
sentinel at the mouths of the warrens. 
I had nothing to read, except a novel 
called “Infelice,” an altogether im- 
possible production, full of little cads 
and cadesses, the least of whom was 
quite capable of knocking Dr. Smith 
into a cocked hat. At every turn they 
poured out classical affectations, asking 
for an extra lump of sugar in the language 
of the Iliad, and calling in the authority 
of AEsculapius to justify a second slice 
of toast. I tried to stand these bounders 
for a while, but losing patience in the 
end I threw the book on the fire, or 
rather, made a fire of the book, and 
calling Pompo, set out to hunt arma- 
dillos. As it happened, Charley had 
gone into Bahia Blanca that day, or I 
might have passed the time pleasantly 
enough in a game of cards, but my other 
neighbours had a curious habit of going 
to bed early and of leaving the colony 
to me and the stars by night. It was 
about eleven o’clock when I returned to 
the house with a live armadillo in either 
hand. These I dropped into an old cask 
to be further dealt with in the morning, 
and after putting myself under a couple 
of buckets of water and hanging myself 
out to dry, 1 went to bed. It was some 
time before I could go tosleep. I recited 


whole yards of poetry without much 
effect, and then as a last resort took to 
repeating all the prayers I knew and 
trying to recollect some I had forgotten. 
In the end my eyes closed, and | began 
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to dream that I was flying through the 
air, flying away over the Atlantic, back 
to scenes and sights, men and women, 
boys and girls, that then at least were 
dear to me. _ I knew | was only dream- 
ing—but soon | was awake, awake and 
still fying through the air! Around me 
was the roaring of thunder, the flashing 
of lightning, the rage of the hurricane, 
the clashing of iron, and I| was still in 
the air. Ina flash I realised what had 
happened ; my house, caught in a pam- 
pero, was being carried away, and I, in 
the precious bed I had so securely 
fastened to the uprights, was being 
carried away with the house. I re- 
member distinctly the thoughts that 
rushed in upon me at that moment; one 
was that 1 had come into the world in 
one thunderstorm and was going out in 
another ; a second that it was a precious 
good job I had said my prayers; a third 
that I was at least about to solve the 
mystery of death, and over all was a 
feeling of gladness induced by the belief 
that after the blow fell, I would, in a 
single instant, learn more than I had 
been able to learn during all the days of 
my life on earth. But to my great sur- 
prise the blow did not fall. Rudely 
enough I was dropped on to the earth, 
but I was conscious of no pain, scarcely 
even of discomfort, though the rain began 
to pour down in cataracts, and I was in 
my night shirt. It is impossible, at least 
for me, to paint such a night as that 
was; I can realise it, now as I write, 
having gone through it, but I cannot 
describe it. The darkness, except for 
the flashes of lightning, was utter, im- 
penetrable—a tropilla of horses flying 
before the storm almost ran on top of 
me, but I could not see them, could 
scarcely hear them—the thunder roared 
and rattled and continued to roar and 
rattle like the loud boom of big guns 
and the clashing of steel and shield in a 
long drawn out battle of Titans; the 
rain, driven by the fierce wind, came like 
leaden shot from a catapult, whilst the 
wind itself roared along with a ferocity 
and strength that on the one hand 
seemed capable of carrying cities away 
in its flight; on the other, of shaving 
away the very blades of grass from the 











face of the earth. Several times I tried 
to stand up, only to run the risk of being 
lifted heavenwards again. So | lay 
there, almost naked, in the heart of the 
storm, the ground vibrating beneath me, 
the lightning flashing above and around 
me, revealing every now and then some 
of the spoils of the storm borne aloft in 
the passionate air, or the flight of terror- 
stricken animals rushing away, they 
knew not where, as if pursued by a 
horde of demons. And the strangest 
thing about it all was that I was not 
afraid. My mind instead was full of a 
kind of exaltation; my heart beat in 
unison with the storm, as if I were part 
of it; my nerves, weak fluttering things, 
that used to tremble at the rustling of a 
leaf, now seemed braced to face any 
danger, even to ride with the whirlwind 
and direct the storm. And these feelings 
continued whilst, by the intermittent 
flashes of lightning, | was making my 
way towards the nearest house. I felt 
all the exuberance of the-boy-that-was-I, 
who, on stormy days at home, would 
rush bare-headed to the top of the 
Mealiffe hill and play with the wind, or 
ascend the oak tree that grew beside the 
little house, and, like a bird, allow him- 
self to be rocked by the storm. How 
long it took me to cover the distance 
between my-own-house-that-was and 
Mike Guilfoyle’s house that still re- 
mained, I do not know, but I do know 
that I was in excellent humour when 
I got there. Though somewhat abated, 
the wind still blew tremendously, the 
rain still fejl, the thunder still roared, 
Mike Guilfoyle’s house trembled, and 
Mike himself and his wife prayed that 
the Lord might be pleased to spare them 
until morning. Their hopes of earthly 
salvation scarcely extended beyond day- 
light. It was not without considerable 
difficulty that I got them to hear, and 
even then the door which faced the wind 
could not be opened, and | had to get in 
through the window. Somehow I felt 
like Romeo jumping into the Capulet 
garden. The quotation 


‘ He jests at scars who never felt a wound "’ 


was on my lips, but my host’s education 
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had unfortunately been neglected, and 
he would neither have understood the 
words nor the association of ideas which 
prompted their use. What | did say 
when the best part of me was through 
the window was—“ this is all that’s left 
of me and the house,” and the notion so 
tickled the fancy of poor Guilfoyle that 
by frequent repetitions he turned it into 
a kind of conundrum that for a time had 
a great vogue in the colony. “ How much 
was left of Mr. Carberry and the house?” 
was the question ; what the answer was 
I must leave the reader to guess. 

Before the storm had spent itself I was 
asleep, dreaming again, | suppose. But 
what a transformation scene when I 
awoke! The sun was shining brilliantly 
out of an unclouded sky ; the air scarcely 
moved, only enough to give the politest 
little inclination to the heads of the tall 
grasses ; the earth beamed and gave up 
delicate, subtle perfumes; little yellow, 
blue and white flowers—to me nameless 
then and for ever—began to peep out 
from amongst the herbage, and, most 
wonderful of all, whole armies of white 
capped mushrooms, innocent, eatable 
little things lay scattered all about. 

The timber of my house was smashed 
into fragments, the iron sheets doubled 
up, contorted into all kinds of shapes, 
and strewed along the line of the storm. 
Some of my clothes were found five miles 
away. 

A week later | had a new house and 
a supply of horses. There came another 
storm, this time by daylight. The drops 
of rain were as big as bullets, and hurled 
on by the fierce wind goaded the horses 
into a panic. Like a fool I rode off in 
pursuit. There was a flash of lightning 
in my face, and around me—everywhere 
I thought—and I was knocked senseless 
to the ground. When I came to myself, 
the shying horse, the poor giraffe, was 
standing by’ me, disabled for ever. The 
hair was burned in a line on his right 
fore*leg. Truly the Pampas reception 
of myself was a mixed one, and if those 
first days were not exactly romantic or 
did not rise into the heroic, I think they 
were something rernoved from common- 
place prose! 





‘* T have studied every penal code in the world, 
and ours is, undoubtedly, the worst."’ 
Sir SaMUEL Romi tty. 


ORE than a century has passed 
away since the above formidable 
indictment of our Criminal Code 

was preferred by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of English jurists; and 
although many and great changes have, 
of late years, been introduced into our 
penal code, and a broader and more 
humane spirit has been infused into the 
administration of the criminal law in 
England, still, in several important par- 
ticulars, the same words might, with 
equal propriety, be spoken to-day. 

We have not yet wholly emerged from 
the wilds of barbarism—the thorns and 
briars of savagery are still clinging to 
the skirts of our criminal procedure. 

Whilst many collateral causes have 
operated inimically in the way of criminal 
reform—when “ reform” and “ progress” 
have marked the history of every other 
branch of our social economy—the chief 
obstacle to advancement in our criminal 
jurisprudence is the dense ignorance which 
the fatal policy of suppressio veri has been 
mainly instrumental in producing. ~ 

Where the dissemination of knowledge 
has been made penal, a premium is placed 
upon ignorance. The one thing needful 
in the reformation of our criminal law 
is precisely that which was needed in the 
original formation of all things, and which 
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found expression in the primal fiat : “ Let 
there be light.” .- 

As “light ” consists of small luminous 
particles, we shall here leave broad gene- 
ralities, and present to our readers, in de- 
tail, some of the principal grievances—not 
to use a stronger term—which pressingly 


demand consideration and treatment. 

It will simplify matters if, taking things 
in chronological order, we briefly con- 
template (1) the treatment accorded to 
accused persons whilst awaiting trial ; 
(2) the treatment of prisoners under sen- 
tence ; and (3) the treatment of prisoners 
on their discharge from prison. 

It is a cardinal article of the English 
criminal law—and one that a certain 
class of quidnuncs never tire of holding 
up for universal admiration—that “a 
man is supposed to be innocent until he 
has been found guilty.” 

Now, sentiment apart, this is sound 
doctrine and worthy of a people distin- 
guished by their love of justice. 

As a matter of “ practical politics,” 
however, let us see how this sublime 
theory is daily worked out in every 
court-house in the country. 

The police authorities obtain informa- 
tion that certain offences have been com- 
mitted in a particular district ; inquiries 
are made with the result that some 
individual is arrested—it may be whilst 
in bed, at his business, or in the street. 
He is, first of all, taken to the police 
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station and there charged with the 
offence (or offences) specified in the 
warrant. He protests his innocence, but 
to no purpose. He is at once searched, 
and all his belongings—papers, letters, 
money, jewellery, or whatever he may 
have upon his person at the time—are 
taken from him, and he is forthwith 
locked up in one of the ill-ventilated 
unsavoury 
police cells 
to await his 
appearance 
before the 
magistrate 
upon the fol- 
lowing day. 
He pleads for 
bail — offer- 
ing to find 
good secu- 
rity for his 
appearance 
next morn- 
ing—but he 
pleads in 
vain. “We 
have no 
power to 
grant bail. 
You must 
apply to the 
Court to- 
morrow.” 
And so the 
cell-door is 
locked and 
bolted upon 
him, and 
there he re- 
mains to pass 
the night 
without pro- 
per food (unless he be allowed to buy it 
with the money found upon him, which 
is not always permitted) and with noth- 
ing but a bare board to lie upon and a 
dirty rug to cover him. 

Meanwhile, his private address is dis- 
covered—from his letters, if he has not 
imparted the information — and two 
police officers are detailed to visit the 
house and seize, if the charge is a serious 
one, upon any private documents or 
correspondence found therein. 


AN ARREST, 
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Of course, the results of these proceed- 
ings upon the wife and family of the 
prisoner are, often enough, of an extremely 

¢ painful character, whilst the incident 
becomes the talk of the neighbourhood. 

Here, then, we have this man, before 
the judicial inquiry has been instituted. 
and at the very time when constitutional 
doctrine holds and declares him to be 

innocent, 
subjected to 
all the suffer- 
ings and 
indignities 
which it is 
in the power 
of the police 
to heap upon 
one whose 
guilt has 
been clearly 
established. 

But this is 
not all; the 
ignominy 
and injustice 
of the pro- 
ceedings are 
carried fur- 
ther on the 
following 
morning 
when, after a 
night of in- 
describable 
misery, he 
finds himself 
thrust into a 
prison van 
where he has 
to endure 
the enforced 
association 
of the foul-mouthed blackguard, the half- 
intoxicated “ drunk and disorderly,” and 
the common rogue and vagabond; or 
(according to the construction of “ Black 
Maria”) is huddled up in a box in 
which there is no attempt at ventila- 
tion, and it is physically impossible to 
stand upright. 

When he has been thus dragged around 
the police district—with the view of 
picking up other night cases from the 
various police stations—he is placed in 
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IN THE POLICE CELL. 


a netted cage or cell, generally filled with 
all sorts and conditions of criminals, to 
await his turn to appear in the 
dock. 

In nine cases out of ten, this 
preliminary proceeding is of a 
merely formal character. The 
solicitor for the prosecution has 
not yet been instructed — the 
witnesses have had no time to 
appear, and the police ask for 
a “ remand.” 

Now, for the first time since 
his arrest, the accused man finds 
an opportunity of presenting his 
answer to the charge. But 
that answer will not now be 
listened to. 

“Whatever you may now say 
will be taken down in writing, 
and may be used against you 
on your trial.” Such is the 
reply of the magistrate to any 
representations of the prisoner 
at this stage of the proceedings. 

“Well,” pleads the prisoner, 
“will you allow me bail? I 
can find ample securities for my 
appearance at the next hearing, 
and my detention in prison will 
operate injuriously to myself and 
family.” 


In proportion to the seriousness ofj the 
charge, the difficulties of obtaining bail 
increase : and, in most cases, the magis- 
trates refer the question of bail to the 
police. If the police object, the question 
is settled—bail is refused, and the _pri- 
soner, whose defence—however complete 
it might be—would not be as much as 
heard, is “remanded” in custody and 
again thrust into the society of thieves 
and vagabonds, pending his removal to 
gaol, where, for a whole week, he is 
subjected to the rigorous regimen of a 
prison. Nay,more. I have known many 
cases in which accused persons have been 
so treated for six and seven consecutive 
weeks, and have, subsequently, been found 
innocent of the charge alleged against 
them when the cases have ultimately 
been investigated before a jury. 

But one has no desire to labour the 
point. The question is not whether or 


not the man has been found “ guilty” on 
the case being remitted to the higher 
court—it is, at least, supposable that he 


THRUST INTO A PRISON VAN, 
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may, as stated above, have been found 
innocent—the question is, what becomes 
of the constitutional theory that “he is 
to be considered innocent until he has 
been found guilty,” when, in face of the 
facts above detailed, it is clear that he 
is, from first to last, treated as a man 
already convicted? This is a serious 
matter, and one that must, some day, be 
brought to the front. Why not now? 


WHO IS 


“Who is Sylvia? What is she, 
That all swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 
The heavens such grace did lend her 
That she might admired be. 
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A recodification of our criminal laws 
cannot, with safety, be much longer 
deferred. Professional jurists are all but 
unanimous on this point; and, in the 
process of revision, the present anomalous 
state of things in reference to the treat- 
ment of persons awaiting trial, should 
have the first consideration. 

*“ He that hath an ear to hear, let him 
hear.” 


SYLVIA P 


“Is she kind, or is she fair ? 


For beauty lives with kindness ; 
Love does to her eyes repair, 

To help him in his blindness, 
And, being helped, inhabits there. 


“ Then to Sylvia let us sing, 
That Sylvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling. 
To her.let us garlands bring.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 





THE CURRECANTI NEEDLE. 


REMARKABLE RAILWAYS. 


By ARTHUR 


UIDA argues that “the railway, 
whatever its virtues and uses, is 
a hideous deformity, which scars 
the world with wounds in the world’s 
fairest scenes and most majestic soli- 
tudes; but how many lovers of nature 
would view these wonders if the railways 
did not make it a comparatively easy 
matter to do so? Some years ago my 
wanderings through the Rocky Moun- 
tains led me to Colorado Springs, and I 
travelled on the Rio Grande Railway 
from Denver, which is within easy reach 
of some of the remarkable scenes here 
pictured. 

It may be truthfully said that the 
Rocky Mountains are nature's best picture 
gallery, for in no other part of the world 
is there to be found such a variety of 
wonderfully beautiful scenery. 

Storm-splintered peaks, fierce in their 
rugged grandeur; great cafions, in the 
abysmal depths of which roar rushing 
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waters or sleep eternal snows; assem- 
blages of weird, shadowy rocks, some 
resembling columns, bastions, walls, 
towers or pyramids, freaks of sculpture, 
feats of architecture; majestic snow- 
clad mountains rising in indescribable 
grandeur; broad valleys smiling in a 
matchless sunshine: lakes of crystal 
purity and clearness surrounded by 
sloping hills; gentle-flowing brooks ; 
green woodlands; dainty waterfalls; 
skies as blue as those of an Italian 
summer ; Turneresque sunsets—all these 
are there to delight the artist and lover 
of nature. The scenic wealth of this 
range of mountains baffles description. 
Words convey no adequate sense of its 
beauty and grandeur. 

I have stood within the “ Garden of 
the Gods” and gazed around over- 
powered with the view of those huge 
weird red monuments of granite. I have 
gazed with a thrill of horror down into 
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the dreadful depths of the “Royal 
Gorge.” 1 have viewed with awe the 
lofty rugged peak. From Inspiration 
Point I have looked with sensations of 
wonder and surprise on the Yosemite 
Valley at my feet. I have gone afoot 
and climbed the trail to the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, and beheld spread out before 
me a mighty panorama of mountain 
tops, peak and turret and range inter- 
minable. Aye, and I affirm that until 
your eyes have fallen on these very scenes 
you will never gain an adequate idea of 
their beauty, for the world possesses no 
equal examples. 

I shall-ever remember my visit to the 
Chippewayan Mountains, as the Rockies 
were called by the early settlers, for they 
have left on my mind an indelible 
impression—that of man’s insignificance 
and frailty. And I believe that a view 
of these giant mountains at first impresses 
the majority of home-bred Englishmen 
in a like way. As we look up at those 
huge structures they seem to view us 
with pity. 

Overcome with the immensity of the 
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structure one is glad for the moment to 
turn for relief and sympathy to the little 
brook rushing at one’s feet. Yes, that 
simple piece of nature seems to under- 
stand and sympathise with man, but the 
mighty pile is too huge and awful for us 
to contemplate. It seems so far above 
us in height and age and wisdom and 
endurance that to attempt to comprehend 
it but wearies the mind. 

Our pictures of the Currecanti Needle 
and Echo Cliffs give characteristic views 
of the scenery to be met with in Lower 
Colorado. The Currecanti Needle is a 
wonderful pile, standing hundreds of feet 
high, a towering monument of solid 
stone like a monster cathedral spire. 

But the most wonderful scene of all is 
that pictured in the photograph of the 
Royal Gorge. Perhaps there is no scene 
in the world so awe-inspiring as this, 
but it is to be regretted that the repre- 
sentation here shown gives one but a 
scant idea of it. Where the photo- 
grapher stood the gorge is but fifty feet 
wide, and at the top but seventy feet, 
while the walls on either side run up to 


OF THE GRAND RIVER, 
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a height of no less than 3,000 feet! The 
most lucid imagination cannot compre- 
hend the awful sublimity of this won- 
derful miracle in rock ! 

At a short distance from Grenoble, in 
the midst of that most picturesque part 
of France known as the Dauphine, is a 
railway that is counted amongst the 
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the hill, and at a place called “ Passage 
de la Rivoire” runs across a precipice 
more than a thousand feet deep, with 
the Drac at its base. In order to test the 
solidity of the hillside, with a view to a 
possible downfall of the upper part of 
the precipice, three hundred shots of 
considerable size were fired into the rock 
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most daring engineering feats of modern 


times. It lies between the small towns 
of La Mure and St. George de Com- 
miers, and is known by the name of 
“Chemin de fer de La Mure.” The last- 
named town is situated at the top of a 
high and steep hill, overlooking the 
turbulent river Drac. The railway con- 
sists of a single line which curves round 








above and below the line. The bridge- 
work, firmly cemented into the rock, was 
quite unaffected by the shock, and the 
railway, which was built in the late 
seventies, has. stood the test of time, 
which reflects great credit on the skill 
of the constructors, the French firm of 
Fives, Lille, who were responsible for 
this engineering marvel. 
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When the Central Pacific Railway, 
now a branch of the Southern Pacific 
system, was first built across the United 
States, the engineers found that the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah lay directly in their 
path. It was a formidable obstruction. 
In those days engineering had not been 
brought to its present pitch, and the 
constructors shrank from tackling the 
difficulties which lay before them. So, 
instead of attempting to bridge the wide 
expanse of water, they had recourse to 
the simpler and less costly plan of 
running the line around the northern 
shore of the lake. 

The saving in cost, however, did not 
prove so great.in the end, for there was 
the increasing yearly expense of carry- 
ing goods and passengers over a longer 
distance ; on which, in addition, there 
were some extremely heavy gradients. 
As years went on, and time became 
more and more valuable, the question 
was taken into serious consideration by 
the directors of the Southern Pacific, 
It was determined, if possible, to dis- 
pense with the roundabout route, and 
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‘““ LA MURE” RAILWAY. 


connect the town of Ogden on the east 
of the lake with Lucien on the west by 
means of a great bridge. The distance 
saved would be forty-three miles, and, 
taking other matters into consideration, 
it would shorten the run from Chicago 
to San Francisco by seven hours. This 
was enough’ to put the engineers 
entrusted with the work on their 
mettle, and they determined to spare 
no effort in order to bring about the 
complete success of the undertaking. 

They mapped out the new tracks in 
almost a direct line from Ogden to the 
shores of the lake, then across the 
water to a tongue of land which divides 
the lake into two parts, and thence 
straight to the opposite shore. From 
this point the train, on dry land once 
more, would have a straight and easy 
run into Lucien. 

To carry out the plans af the engi- 
neers something like 3,000 men were 
employed. Even before the actual work 
of construction was begun, some years 
had to be spent in collecting material. 
Mountains of rock were blasted for 
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A RAILWAY IN CEYLON 


foundations on the muddy | ottom of the 
lake, and whole forests of trees were felled 
to make the piles on which the trestles 
were to rest. Not even the engineers 
themselves could estimate properly the 
amount of rock re- 
quired, nor were they 
able even to do so 
when the work had 
actually begun. The 
lake is very deep in 
parts, and seemed to 
swallow everything 
dumped into it with- 
out showing any 
apparent difference. 
In constructing the 
bridge the principle 
followed was to build 
embankments as far 
out into the water as 
safely permitted, and 
then to bridge the 
rest of the line on 
piles. Insome places 
the depth of water 
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was found to be twenty-eight feet, 
and gigantic piles, sixty feet long, . 
were firmly driven into the mud. 
Gravel was obtained from pits some 
three miles distant from the lake, 
and relays of men were kept busy 
for many months, working the steam 
shovels to a depth of twenty-five 
feet. Long trains carried cargoes of 
sand to where the labourers were 
making the road-bed in the water. 
The work was sometimes carried 
on under very great difficulties, and 
occasionally had to be suspended 
altogether. The Salt Lake is liable 
to sudden and heavy storms, which 
frequently interfered ‘with the pro- 
gress of the enterprise. Gales were, 
indeed, socommon that material and 
machinery valued at over £20,000 
were lost during the period of 
construction. 

Seven tow-boats, several smaller 
craft, and a stern-wheeled steamer, 
specially constructed on the lake, 
were required in building the 
bridge. On an average, the work 
proceeded at the rate of one- 
and-a-quarter miles of trestle per 

week. The longest stretch built in any 
ene week without interruption. was 
one mile, and this was accomplished 
in five days, working in daylight 
only. The rate of progress depended 
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THE TRESTLE BRIDGE OVER THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


THE STRAIGHT RAILWAY OVER THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 
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greatly on the supply of material, a diffi- 
cult matter owing to the distance from 
which it had to be brought. 

Across the eastern arm of the lake— 
that is, on the Ogden side—an em- 
bankment supports the bridge for 
nearly its entire length, a gap of 
six hundred feet being left for the 
waters of the Bear River to flow 
through. The western arm of the lake 
is spanned by a stretch of trestle eleven 
miles long, with an embankment 
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or heavy logs, on top of them. Then 
followed the cross ties and rails. Where 
possible, this temporary structure has 
been filled in, the “stringers” removed, 
and the ties laid firmly on the earth. 
The track was laid both from the east 
and west, and the workmen met in the 
middle of the lake. “Stringers” were 
brought to them on rafts and lifted to 
the bridge by heavy cranes. Thousands 
of logs for piles were kept in huge 
*“booms ” on the shores of the lake, and 
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approach of four miles at either end. 
The total length of trestle on the lake 
is just short of twenty-three miles. 

On the eastern arm a temporary struc- 
ture was first thrown across, from which 
the gravel trains dumped their loads to 
make a permanent foundation. What 
were known as “ pile stations ”—that is, 
little groups of piles driven firmly into 
the mud—were constructed in the deeper 
parts. Upon these, pile-drivers were 
erected which moved continuously for- 
ward on piles of their own driving. On 
this triple row of piles heavy caps of 
timber'were'placed, with great “stringers,” 


towed when needed to the place where 
the pile-drivers were at work. 

The most serious difficulty encountered 
by the engineers and workmen was at a 
spot known as the “ bottomless pit,” or 
“sink,” discovered about a mile from 
the eastern shore of the lake. At some 
remote period there was here a colossal 
cavity, which had since been filled up by 
the slime and mud of the Bear River. 
For over six months tons and tons of 
solid rock were poured into this cavity, 
only to disappear completely. The soft 
mud oozed away from under this enor- 
mous weight of stone, allowing it to 
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sink deeper and deeper, and the engi- 
neers and labourers began to lose 
heart. 

Their perseverance, however, was 
finally rewarded. For a whole month 
over 2,500 tons of material were tossed 
every day into this slimy pit. The filling- 
up process was at last completed, but a 
slight depression in the road-bed at this 
spot still remains to show the difficulties 
which had to be overcome. The en- 
gineers, however, assert their belief that 
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the foundations are absolutely firm and 
can never be disturbed. 

In some places the trestles have been 
built wide enough to allow for the pass- 
ing of trains, and on one portion a double 
track has been laid. A railing breast- 


high has been placed on both sides of the 
permanent trestle, and into this refuges 
have*been built for the benefit of workmen 
and others passing along the line. 
The-entire cost of construction, it may 
be added, fell little short of £1,000,000. 


CATHEDRAL MOUNTAIN. 


Close to the little town of Field, in the Rocky Mountains, rise the basilica spires of this snow-crowned 


monarch, often called ‘‘ God’s Pulpit."’ 
glaciers, and ice fields is superb. 


From the summit the view of countless snowy peaks, 
It affords a grand ascent for climbers.—Jutia HENSHAW. 
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By WALTER NATHAN. 


No. II]—The Living Footstool. 


OWARDS the close of the year 1857 
there was no better managed estate 
in America than that called Raches. 

It was small, but its cultivation was 
tended with an almost Chinese care, 
which resulted in the crops being heavier 
and more profitable than in many a hold- 
ing double its size. Its position, nearly 
equidistant between St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati, was favourable for sale of produce, 
and Mr. George Belmont found himself a 
comparatively rich man after ten years’ 
possession, whereas, when his father died 
in 1846, George had so few dollars that 
he almost despaired of being able to hold 
Raches, although the place had descended 
regularly from father to son for more 
than a hundred years. Finding that his 
circumstances were such as warranted 
him in asking Colonel Rankatch for his 
consent to a long established, but secret, 
engagement, which existed between him- 
self and Isabella Rankatch, he manned 
himself for the ordeal of soliciting the 
honour of an alliance which, despite his 
improved circumstances, was still very 
unequal. 

“Isabella,” said the colonel, “has 
been accustomed to an establishment 
somewhat different from Raches. But, 
still, Belmont, you belong to the old 
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blood, and I would sooner see my 
daughter wedded to a poor gentleman 
than to the richest merchant of New 
Orleans or St. Louis. If Bella’s wishes’ 
are involved I will throw no obstacle in 
the way, although in order to make her 
comfortable, and adequately provide for 
any children of the marriage, 1 suppose 
I must materially increase the portion 
which I thought to assign her.” 

“ Thank you, colonel,” replied George, 
“T am deeply grateful to you for your 
consent. I hope, however, that it will 
not entail any diminution of fortune upon 
your other children. Raches is no larger, 
but it is five times more profitable an 
estate than it was in my dear father’s 
time. I reckon the average of the past 
three years’ income has been $8,500, and 
old Petre says, with a good season, we 
shall pull in $10,000 next year.” 

“I am glad to hear it, George,” replied 
the colonel. “I had no idea you got 
half that sum out of the place. I always 
thought you left too much to that old 
nigger to do well.” 

“It is entirely owing to Petre Clark’s 
management that I was enabled to keep 
the estate. When father died things were 
in a bad way.” 

“Well! you surprise me,” said the 
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colonel. “I hold that niggers are just 
slaves, and fit for nothing but slave work. 
Put them to boss even the smallest thing, 
and they just know as much about it as 
my dog Carlo. I did try to make a 
nigger an overseer once, but I could make 
nothing of him. And I had the beggar 
strung upascore of times too!” he added 
meditatively. 

“ Perhaps the stringing up knocked the 
sense out of him,” replied Belmont. “I 
have only had a slave flogged once since 
I owned slaves at all, and that was for 
stealing.” 

“T know you have strange ideas, but 
trust me, you'll find the only way to get 
the cussedness out of the brutes is by 
licking. Good, sound, honest lickings, 
which make the blood run free. But 
never mind the beasts now, run along 
and see Isabella.” 

The daughter’s love long since won, 
marriage followed speedily on the father’s 
consent, and Isabella Belmont inaugu- 
rated a new régime at Raches. It was 
not that the new mistress was of an 
unkind nature, but she had been brought 
up in a school which regarded the negro 
race as reprobate, if not without the pale 
of humanity. Herreign was by no means 
a hard one compared with neighbouring 
owners, but it seemed hard enough to 
Belmont’s slaves, who had been accus- 
tomed not only to be considered human 
beings, but to receive kindly considera- 
tion. Poor wretches! could they have 
foreseen the future they would scarcely 
have grumbled at her rule! 

Within a year from the marriage a-son 
was born, whose birth cost his mother 
her life. Distraught with grief the hus- 
band neglected his health—ate little and 
drank much, until the errant microbe 
of typhus finding a congenial soil and 
no resistance, carried him off six months 
after his wife’s death. It was then that 
the real trial of the slaves at Raches 
commenced. The little boy inherited the 
estate, and his guardianship was left in 
the hands of Colonel Rankatch, one of 
the hardest slave-drivers in the South. 
No good can arise from seeking to per- 
petuate accounts of cruelties now happily 
passed away and impossible of recurrence. 
The slaves at Raches suffered as thou- 







sands of other slaves suffered all over the 
country, but none suffered as did Petre 
Clark. Whether the confidence so long 
reposed in him by his late owner had 
raised a feeling of independence antago- 
nistic to the spirit of the time, or whether 
the colonel only imagined such to be the 
case, the result was the same, and torture, 
mental and bodily, was Petre’s daily 
portion. 

Petre was a good man, but he had 
neither the religion nor the resignation 
of an “Uncle Tom,” and his attempts 
to escape were frequent and desperate. 
After one of his recaptures the colonel 
threatened to skin him alive, and actually 
began in a small way to perform that 
painful operation. At last the propitious 
moment came, when Petre got through 
the “ underground railway ” on to British 
soil. When he reached the Canadian 
side of Lake Superior he fell on his face 
and solemnly blessed the British flag 
which cast its protecting shadow over 
the hunted victims of a hellish system. 
Never had the British throne a more 
fervently loyal subject than this poor 
outcast. The kindest efforts to mitigate 
his sufferings, shown to hundreds of his 
fellows both before and after his time, 
met him on arrival, and in course of time 
he found employment on the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada. His punc- 
tuality, civility and industry found favour 
in the eyes of his superiors, while the | 
vein of humour, common in the negro cha- 
racter, rendered him a favourite with most 
of those who came in contact with him. 
He was promoted in his humble calling, 
and in July, 1860, had for some months 
been head porter at the station at Quebec. 


Of the thousands who anxiously awaited 
the arrival of the Prince of Wales at that 
city none was more profoundly moved 
than Petre. The Prince, as the repre- 
sentative of the throne, which had been 
to him the incarnation of that divine 
mercy that succours the destitute, re- 
lieves the heavy-laden, and gives strength 
and hope to the weary, was a sacred 
person. And Petre’s feeling in this was 
only the general feeling in an intensified 
form. In a letter from Newfoundland 
shortly after the Prince’s arrival, the wife 
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of the Archbishop of St. John’s wrote :— 
“His youth, kindness, and dignity have 
touched all hearts—scarcely a man or 
woman can speak of him without tears.” 
On August gth, Petre formed one of the 
vast crowd present at the Cathedral of 
Quebec, and although his sobs and groans 
did not heighten the solemnity of the 
service, there could be no doubt of the 
sincerity and depth of feeling which 
caused them. He had seen the Prince 
and was happy—happy with that acute 
pain which can only find relief in tears. 
But he was to see the Prince again, and 
in his own sphere of work. Petre was 
busy indeed on the day the train reserved 
to convey the royal guest to Montreal 
was drawn up in Quebec Station. The 
superintendent of the line, the traffic 
superintendent, and others found their 
most able assistant in Petre. Everything 
was arranged in the most satisfactory 
manner, when suddenly the weather 
changed. Everyone knows the Canadian 
winters are very cold and the summers 
very hot. The weather hitherto, from 
the date of the Prince's arrival, had been 
warm, but not oppressive, but now, on 
the eve of his departure for Montreal, it 
began to rain. This was bad, but the 
Prince would be protected from the wet 
while travelling. What, however, caused 
the officials sore concern was a sudden 
chill which came with the rain. The 
magnificent car in which the Prince was 
‘to travel had not been heated. And 
there was now no time to warm the 
pipes. The Grand Trunk, in common 
with the chief American railways, had, 
it is almost needless to state, adopted 
the saloon or Pullman cars long before 
they made their appearance in England, 
and these were always kept at a comfort- 
able temperature. The necessity for 
artificial heat in August had never for a 
moment presented itself to the official 
mind, and therefore when the rain lowered 
the temperature and a sharp, though 
probably passing, chill sent a shiver 
through the superintendent’s frame, he 
began to feel uneasy respecting the com- 
fort of the Prince on his journey. 

“If we light the fires now, Petre,” he 
said, “the car would get gradually 
warmed, but I fear the fires would 
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smoke. There has not been one lighted 
for some months.” 

“I ’spect they would, mas’r,” replied 
Petre ; “ but it’s ’mazing cold. I'd rarder 
have de hot an’ de smoke dan feel like a 
big chunk o’ ice.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the superinten- 
dent ; “but I am sure the Prince would not 
care to travel in a car filled with smoke. 
I hope they’ll bring down travelling-rugs. 
I wish we had some foot-warmers.” 

“ What's dat, boss?” asked Petre. 

“Oh! we don’t use them here, where 
the cars are warmed throughout in the 
winter. But in the old country they 
have no hot pipes, and in cold weather 
they fill an iron can, shaped like a foot- 
stool, with boiling water, and then you 
put your feet on it, and it warms you up 
altogether on the journey. But the dis- 
tances are short. Over here the thing 
would cool before a station was reached.” 

“I’se warm, mas’r,” said Petre ; “spose 
I tuck my head so, and my legs so, de 
good young Prince he put his feet on my 
back, dat keep his feet warm like foot- 
warmer.” 

“They don’t use men like that in 
England --- you’re not in Kentucky or 
Carolina now; the Prince would not 
allow such a thing.” 

“Don’t tell him, sar,” said Petre. 
“ Jest cover me up snug with some cloth 
or someting, and de good Prince tink he 
got real old English foot warmer.” 

“No, no,” replied the superintendent ; 
“the Prince may move his position 
several times to look at the scenery. In 
which case he would probably have the 
footwarmer moved too. He would then 
find you out, and might be annoyed.” 

“They not find out, boss. I take my 
swore on it. I hold myself stiff like de 
iron can. Why, l’se laid in de swamp, 
where dey’s been after me, down agin de 
roots, and one man he rest his gun-stock 
on me, an’ says, ‘De darned old nigger 
ain’t about here nohow,’ and he leaned 
drefful hard, but I don’ stir not a bit as 
big as dat, and dey went off, some 
right ober me, an’ I stay da two hours 
and nebber moved.” 

“You've a good heart, Petre; but I 
cannot allow it. I only hope they will 
bring down a good supply of rugs.” 
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The superintendent moved away, and 
passed down the station, leaving Petre 
looking mournfully after him. Presently 
some of the royal suite arrived, arranged 
some trifling articles, selected the Prince’s 
seat, and departed. Petre observed with 
horror that they had only brought two 
thin silk wraps with them. 

“Dis is real most ’mazing cold for de 
summer,” muttered Petre; “de dear, 
good young Prince get chill here. I’se 
berry warm. He shall hab footwarmer 
anyway,” saying which Petre spread one 
of the silk wraps on the floor of the car, 
and squatting down on it, proceeded to 
bend Ifis body until his head nearly 
touched his feet; he then bent his neck 
sharply, and completed the acrobatic 
performance by turning a complete 
somersault, which enveloped him in the 
rug as tightly as if it had been sewn on 
his back. The somersault brought him 


to the foot of the Prince’s chair, and 
there he lay, a tolerably even rectangle, 
and if a novel, a passable presentment of 
a royal footstool. 

Presently the Prince entered the station 
attended by his suite and the principal 


personages of the city, and followed as 
far as the entrance by an immense and 
most enthusiastic crowd. The Prince, 
his suite, and those about to accompany 
him to Montreal took their seats in the 
cars, and many cordial farewell com- 
pliments were exchanged; the Prince 
declaring his visit to Quebec to have 
been a memorable and most pleasant 
one. At last the final adieux were made 
and the cars began tomove. The Prince 
stood bareheaded, bowing repeatedly, as 
the train glided out of the station, and 
it was not until clear of the town that 
he seated himself and began conversing 
with the members of his suite respect- 
ing the incidents of the day. These 
topics being exhausted, the state of the 
weather forced itself upon the Royal 
attention. 

“ How it rains!” said the Prince, “1 
can almost fancy I am at Ryde looking 
across the Solent on a wet August day. 
There’s nothing more to be seen here. 
Is it often like this?” 

“Not so bad as this, sir,” replied the 
gentleman addressed, “ but we have some 
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heavy rain occasionally the 
summer.” 

* Summer!” said the Prince. “ Well 
certainly the month indicates that season, 
but it’s cold—very cold. Have you a 
rug, N——?” 

His Grace handed the Prince the soli- 
tary silk wrap unappropriated by Petre. 
His Royal Highness wrapped it round his 
knees and placed his feet upon the stool. 

“Have you no footwarmer, Duke?” 
inquired the Prince. 

“No, sir,” replied the Duke, “nor a 
rug. I cannot think why the men should 
have neglected to bring some. It was 
certainly very warm yesterday—but to- 
day——” and the Duke shivered and 
began tapping his feet upon the floor of 
the car. 

“It is an experience, N——,” said the 
Prince cheerfully, “ and the lesson to be 
learnt is always to have rugs and foot- 
warmers in the train while travelling in 
this country. Although, if they do not 
heat their footwarmers more than this 
one, they would be of little use. This 
is scarcely warm,” and the Prince, follow- 
ing the example of his companion, began 
moving his feet briskly. Example is 
contagious, and those at the Prince’s end 
of the car were soon drumming their 
feet in unison with their distinguished 
leader. Meanwhile the rain fell in an 
almost continuous sheet, looking not 
unlike a genuine London fog. 

“The superintendent and conductor 
are ‘at the other end of the car,” said one 
of the suite. “Would your Royal High- 
ness like the fires lighted?” 

Consideration for others among the 
young is somewhat a rare trait, and the 
education and training of princes does 
nothing to promote or foster its growth. 
But the Prince of Wales, even at that 
time, and he was not then nineteen, had 
the same kindly thoughtfulness for others 
which has ever distinguished him, and 
which now, as at all times, is one of 
the most lovable characteristics of his 
noble nature. 

“Wait a short time,” he replied. 
“They no doubt feel the chill, and if 
they do not light the fires it is perhaps 
because they are not prepared. The 
weather may clear. Let us wait.” 


during 
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He resumed his drumming, and during 
ten minutes or so nothing was heard but 
the jig, jog, rumpty, tumty of continuous 
movement. 

“Put your foot on this footwarmer, 
N ,’ said the Prince, “there is room 
for two, and perhaps you may get a little 
heat from it.” The Duke did so, and, 
stimulated by example, the Prince began 
moving his feet at a quicker rate to 
keep time to the Duke’s energetic paces. 
Presently the Prince stopped and turned 
round. 

“ Did you hear anything? ” he inquired. 

“Nothing except stamping,” replied 
\-——. 

“Did you, Sir John, hear anything ?” 
repeated the Prince. - 

“| thought I heard a deep sigh,” said 
Sir John. 

“ That’s what I heard,” said the Prince, 
“a sigh or groan. Did anyone groan?” 
he added, looking round. 

The gentlemen of the suite, and the 
distinguished Canadians who accom- 
panied the Prince, all disclaimed the 
groan. 

“Very singular,” said the Prince. 

“If your Royal Highness will look 
across here,” said a gentleman a few 
seats removed from the Prince, “‘ the sky 
appears a little clearer, and some of the 
country can be seen.” 

His Royal Highness, who had replaced 
his feet on the stool, immediately sprang 
on to it and looked in the direction 
indicated; at the same moment an 
' unmistakable and very deep groan seemed 
to burst from the floor. 

_“ There it is again,” cried the Prince ; 
“did you hear it?” 

Everyone had heard it this time. 

“Tt came from the floor,” said the 
Prince. 

“Or from under the 
another. 

“ Perhaps one of the railway men oiling 
underneath has got hurt.” 

“Or a newspaper reporter.” 

“ A railway bilk, getting a free ride.” 

“A Fenian.” 

“ An Orangeman.” 

“Hush!” said the Prince, “let us 
listen.” 

Complete silence reigned, broken only 


train,” said 
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by the beat of the rain and noise of the 
moving train. The uncanny sound was 
not, however, repeated. 

“ Call the conductor,” said the Prince. 

The conductor came down the car, 
made a very low bow, and awaited 
orders. 

“Conductor,” said the Prince, “is 
anyone under the train?” 

“T hope not, your Royal Highness,” 
replied he. 

“Of course we all hope not,” returned 
his Royal Highness, “but is there any 
possibility of such an accident? I dis- 
tinctly heard a groan.” 

“Then whoever it was could rot have 
been under the train, your Royal High- 
ness, for your Royal Highness is in the 
centre of the train, and by the time the 
fore part of the train had passed over him 
it’s ne’er a groan he would have left.” 

“Can anyone.be under the train 
oiling ?” queried a gentleman. 

“No, sir,” replied the conductor, “ we 
never oil trains in motion, nor these cars 
at all, for each wheel has its own lubri- 
cator, and the grease runs to all necessary 
parts.” 

The conductor bowed and retired 
backward, in accordance with his notion 
of Court etiquette. But Court etiquette, 
like everything else, is a matter of prac- 
tice, and it is not easy to walk backwards 
along a train going at full speed. The 
unfortunate conductor felt this before he 
had taken a single step, and essaying to 
turn round in order to get away as 
quickly as possible, caught his foot on 
the edge of the Prince’s footstool and 
fell upon it with a crash. A piteous 
groan followed. Two gentlemen sprang 
to assist the conductor, thinking that he 
was seriously injured. His face was red 
with shame and vexation at his~awk- 
wardness, but he declared himself unhurt. 

“ But you cried -out,” said a gentleman. 

The conductor put one finger to his 
lips, closed an eye, and pointed to the 
footstool. Instantly three of the suite 
were kneeling on it, two having revolvers 
in their hands. 

As the three heavy men dropped, a 
howl arose, a woolly head was protruded 
from the side of the stool, and an im- 
ploring face turned upward. 
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A howl arose, and a woolly head protruded. 
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“ De dear good kin’ youn’ Prince. Peas, 
peas don’ kick quite so hard.” 

For the moment everyone was dumb, 
but soon the Prince burst out laughing, 
and a roar of laughter filled the train. 

“Get up,” said the Prince. ‘“ What 
are you doing in that footwarmer?” 

“T’se de footwarmer, your Royal Noble 
Highness,” said Petre, uncoiling himself ; 
“ders nofin’ ’cept me an’ dis rug. De 
weather he turn ’mazing cold jest afore 
your Majestical Royal Nobleness come 
down, an’ de ’tendent ob de line say he 
wish he had footwarmer: What is dat, I 
arsk, an’ he tell me about de good old 
country an’ how dey warm der feet, but 
we ain’t got any. So I tink dat I’se 
better dan nofin’ at all, and gets down 
‘ere jest afore your gracious Majestic 
Royal Noble Highness take his seat. I’se 
been a poor slave, but de good Lord hab 
deliver me and brought me out of de 
house of bondage unto your good land o’ 
freedom, an’ I works on de line. So 
God sab de Queen an’ bless your 
happiness.” 

The poor old negro dropped on his 
knees and kissed the Prince’s feet. 

The Prince put his hand into his 
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pocket and drew out a gold piece of the 
value of twenty dollars, which he handed 
to Petre, saying : “ Here, my good fellow, 
take this for your kindly service.” 

Petre took it and held it in his hand. 

“Will de good Prince be mad if I ask 
a favour?” 

“ What is it?” said the Prince. 

“Dis twenty dollar piece,” said Petre, 
“what de good Prince has touched I keep 
all my life. But dis is ’Merican money, 
an’ de eagle hab been berry cruel to poor 
niggers. If de good Prince gib me penny 
with de face of the blessed Queen Victory 
on it, I’d rather hab dat dan all de gold 
which ebber hab dat cruel bird stuck on 
him.” 

-“ Give me that bag,” said the Prince. 

A gentleman handed the Prince a 
small hand valise. His Royal Highness 
opened it, and after a little search found 
what he required. He held out his hand 
to Petre, and in it was a pattern five 
pound piece struck soon after her late 
Majesty ascended the Throne. On the 
obverse was the beautiful youthful head 
of the Queen engraved by Wyon. The 
reverse showed a full-length portrait of 
Her Majesty, as Una, standing by the lion. 





By CHARLES HIATT. 


T is far from my intention to inflict 

| on my readers a miniature guide to 
the City of Strassburg. This brief 
article will be a series of impressions, 
as opposed to an orderly statement of 


it and noted all the changes brought 
about by the restless energy of German 
rule. J 

The predominant feature in the outline 
of Strassburg is the soaring spire of its 
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STRASSBURG CATHEDRAL. 


From a rare old print. 


historical facts. I can fairly claim a 
more than nodding acquaintance with 
the ancient capital of Alsace, for I spent 
fifteen months of my life within its forti- 
fications, and, since then, I have revisited 


cathedral. From the higher summits of 
the Vosges, or of the Black Forest, from 
the flat fields of tobacco and Indian corn, 
this wonderful structure rises above the 
city like some gigantic and eternal sentry 
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IMPRESSIONS 


THE SPIKIT OF CHRISTIANITY—STRASSBURG 
CATHEDRAL. 


If we look at the west front of 
this grand cathedral we see at once that 
the spire should have a fellow: we see 
that its upper portion belongs to what 
“the superior person” is pleased to call 


of stone. 


debased gothic. If, however, greatly 
hazarding, we climb to its summit, we 
shall: marvel at the audacity of the 
medieval builders, who piled this mass of 
fretted stonework toa height of 465 feet. 
It is to be remembered that the creators 
of the tower of Strassburg were without 
the resources of engineering. Its height 
has been exceeded at Cologne, and at 
Rouen, but the spires of these churches 
are creations as much of science as of art. 
When we have ceased to wonder at the 
altitude at which we find ourselves, we 
look about and are not less astonished 
at the great panorama of mountains, of 
rivers, and of fertile fields, which dis- 
closes itself. The Vosges, the Black 
Forest, the Juras, and the nearer Alps 
themselves, confront us, in all their varied 
and majestic outlines. We turn away 
from the hills and high places and see a 
plain of astounding flatness in whichjthe 
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modest tower of a village church forms 
a notable landmark. 

If the cathedral of Strassburg were 
without its world-renowned spire it 
would still be notable among the great 
churches of the world. The architec- 
tural critic, when he discusses the sculp- 
ture of its west fronty would have us 
believe that decoration has here degene- 
rated into a mere orgy of superfluous 
detail. In very truth the great portals 
are pages in stone in which the lives of 
saints and martyrs are portrayed in 
manner the most amazingly graphic. 
One cannot fail to be astonished, but 
while astonishment is achieved true 
beauty is not lost sight of. The inside 
of the church is a masterpiece of its 
kind, and yet it is safe to say that it is 
chiefly visited for the mechanical clock 
which for centuries has been—not un- 
justly—an object of universal curiosity. 
Certainly, as a mixture of ancient 
astronomy and theological pantomime, 
it has no rival. When it strikes twelve 
it generally has a goodly company to 
watch its evolutions. 


THE SPIRIT OF JUDAISM—STRASSBURG 
CATHEDRAL. 





IMPRESSIONS OF STRASSBURG. 


I have dealt with Strassburg Cathedral 
first, because, by reason of its vast pro- 
portions, it insists on recognition. But 
much remains to be said of the city 
which surrounds it. Strassburg is like 
no other city, although some hardy 
phrase-makers have christened it the 
Venice of Germany, while others have 
compared it to Amsterdam, much to the 
detriment of the Batavian capital. 

Numberless waterways are to be found 
in Venice, in Amsterdam, and in Strass- 
burg, but to me all similarity between 
the three cities ends there. Strassburg is 
before all things a fortress. In the 
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distinction on Strassburg we must not 
overlook Gutenberg, Goethe, Voltaire, 
and Lavater. Under these circumstances 
the people of Strassburg may well pride 
themselves upon being citizens of “no 
mean city.” 

Strassburg was originally a German 
city ; its narrow streets of gabled houses 
are akin to those of Nuremburg. In the 
course of time it passed to the French, 
and became a town more French in 
sentiment and in idea than even Rouen 
or Lyons. Once more it has reverted to 
Germany, and slowly, though it appears 
to me surely, it is becoming a German 


SCULPTURE OF THE WEST FRONT-——-STRASSBURG CATHEDRAL. 


German army the wearing of mufti is 
practically prohibited, and at almost 
every street-corner the enormous garri- 


son is in evidence. Go where one will— 
to the theatre, to the circus, to the café 
concert, to the restaurants on the Broglie 
Platz, the uniforms of the German army 
flaunt themselves like flags. Few cities 
have received visits from a greater num- 
ber of renowned warriors. Amongst 
them we find Napoleon the Great, 
Maurice of Saxony (who is buried in the 
Church of St. Thomas), the Emperor 
William I., Prince Bismarck, Field- 
Marshals Von Moltke, Manteufel, and 
Kleber, not to mention a host of minor 
lights. Amongst civilians who have shed 


city. Vast sums of money have been 
spent to wipe out all traces of the 
French occupation. A grandiose palace 
for the Emperor of Germany has risen ; 
a university, with a curriculum strictly 
German, has been founded; a railway 
station with frescoes illustrating the 
ancient-German life of the place is now 
one of the most conspicuous public monu- 
ments; and at the municipal theatre, where 
formerly were performed the master- 
pieces of the French drama, we have 
now a répertoire of German plays, to- 
gether with many of the works of 
Shakespeare. The practical esteem in 
which Shakespeare’s works are held all 
over Germany is a fact beside which 














THE ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK. 





their comparative neglect in his own 
country is not very creditable. 

To pass from the dramas of Shake- 
speare, Goethe, and Schiller to storks 
and geese, seems a passage in the nature 
of bathos. But at Strassburg the stork 
is a!most a sacred bird. If it builds on 
your chimney-pot, rendering your house 
a very inferno of smoke, you may not 
remove the nest. And, indeed, the 
citizens of Strassburg welcome the long- 
legged bird, believing that no harm 
shall come to them while the stork has 
its nest on their chimneys. Doubtless, 
the origin of this idea is to be found in 
the capacity of the stork to destroy the 
worms which made their home in the 
erstwhile sandy fortifications. As for 
the geese, who that knows how to dine 
does not know of them? It were not 
overstating the case to say that the 
patés de foie gras, which are the special 
dainty of Strassburg, are esteemed from 
China to Peru. 

But enough of these gastronomic 
details. I like to think of Strassburg 
viewed from one of the adjacent hills, 
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when, in the phrase of an old Volkslied, 
it appears to be the “ wonderfully beau- 
tiful” town. Its colossal spire, its towers 
of the church of St. Thomas, its memorials 
of war and peace, its serpentine water- 
ways, lend to it an atmosphere that is, 
to say the least, unique. 

Considering the great age of Strassburg 
—it was first mentioned by Ptolemy—it is 
surprising how comparatively little it has 
suffered from the wars of nations and 
internecine broils. It was reserved for 
our own day, our boasted nineteenth 
century, to witness the most serious 
calamity ever inflicted upon the city by 
the evils of war. During the bombard- 
ment by the German army in the Franco- 
Prussian war its magnificent and unique 
library, which can never be replaced, was 
totally destroyed. That was a loss the 
whole world felt, and for it the French 
were quite as responsible as the Germans, 
since there was ample time to remove 
every precious manuscript and volume to 
a place of safety. Strassburg was German 
until 1681, then French till 1870, and is 
now once more German territory. 
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Author of “ As in a Looking Glass.” 


os CHAPMAN was a Yarmouth 
man, and skipper of a large ketch, 
which regularly trawled on the 
Dogger Bank. The vessel was Sam’s 
own. During his early days he had been 
a seafaring man, and had visited every 
part of the world. But he was Norfolk 
to the backbone, and more Yarmouth 
than Norfolk. So when his old mother 
died, and he sold up her boarding and 
lodging house, and generally realised her 
estate, and discovered that he was worth 
nearly a couple of thousand pounds, he 
had a smack built for him in the yard of 
Messrs. Fellowes, and found himself 
master of his own vessel, and with a 
comfortable sum at the bank. 

Sam was now sonie thirty years of age, 
sunburned like any Spaniard, with crisp, 
curly hair, dark brown eyes, large white 
teeth, and an immense physique. His 
build was that of a bear, his manners 
were those of a schoolboy, his laugh was 
exhilarating: but he had a will of his 
own, and he could use his fists upon 
provocation. 

One way and another, Sam was making 
about two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. He owned no man as master, and 
so, got full price for his fish. 

When on shore he had always gold in 
his pocket, and he used to sit among the 
notables in the smoking-rooms of the 
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“Angel” in the market-place, and the 
“Royal” and the “ Crown and Anchor” 
on the old quay, and discuss the affairs, of 
State and the condition of the fish market. 

Sam was a warm man. The big sales- 
man would associate with him; the 
editor of the leading Yarmouth paper 
did not contradict him. He could have 
been in the Town Council if he had 
pleased. And when he returned one day 
for his week on shore, after eight weeks 
on the Bank, he found he had been 
elected churchwarden. Clearly, then, 
Sam ought to get married. Everybody 
told him so. And Sam accordingly did 
marry the prettiest girl in Yarmouth— 
where beauty is more common than might 
be supposed. 

The marriage for a time was happy. 
Sam was proud of his wife, and Mrs. 
Chapman was proud of her handsome 
husband, who could take his ketch out 
through the Gat on the darkest night, 
drink his rum-and-water against the 
oldest skipper in the town, and punch 
the head of any man in Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, or even Gorleston. Sam 
took a charming little house in Row 
1184, one of the most fashionable Rows 
in Yarmouth. There were a parlour, 
and a kitchen, and a back yard, and two 
bedrooms ; and Sam furnished the house 
from top to bottom in the most approved 
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style, and hung up portraits of the Royal 
Family, and had the door and shutters 
painted in bright green, nicely picked 
out with vermilion, and had put up on 
the door an unobtrusive brass plate, with 
the inscription, ‘ Saml. Chapman, Master 
Mariner.”” He used to be away for his 
eight weeks on the Bank, and then spend 
his week on shore while the Mary Jane 
was refitting: Only one thing troubled 


THE SHADOW ON -THE BLIND. 


So I goes round to Skipley, and I sees 
old Ketteridge, his managing man. She 
had bout the dress there, and she’d had 
it made there. That were trew, but the 
dress and the trimmins were seventeen 
pound fifteen; so I says to Ketteridge, 
‘low was it paid?’ ‘In gold,’ says he. 


Now, I don’t like the look o’ that,” and 
Sam brought his fist down on the table with 
a blow that would have stunned a pig. 


Sam brought his fist down on the table with a stunning blow. 


him. He was a kind-hearted man, and 
fond of children ; and he had no family. 
After three or four years, dark suspicions 
began to gather in Sam’s mind, and he 
confided them to his brother skippers in 
the smoking-room of the “ Angel,” not 
four hundred yards from Row 1184. 
“When I came back o’ Monday,” said 
Sam, “she’d got a new silk dress, and 
she said she’d bout it out o’ her savins. 
I didn’t say nout, but I arst her where 
she’d bout it, and she said at Skipley’s, 
for five pound, and it was very cheap. 
Ae 


Now, Sam’s friends had known per- 
fectly well what was coming. People 
talk a good deal at Yarmouth. They 
talk in the market-place, and on the 
fish-wharf, and along the quay; and 
they chat at their doors in the Rows. 
Mrs. Chapman’s gorgeous apparel and 
her general “goings on” had long been 
discussed at Yarmouth tea-tables, but 
Sam was so good a fellow that no man 
liked to tell him what might, after all, 
be mere conjecture. 

“Young women ll allers be young 











women,” said a gentleman of authority 
in the herring trade. “They likes dress. 
It comes natural to em. Don’t you 
get them ideas into your head, Sam.” 

And in this sage judgment the other 
notables concurred. But the old sales- 
man was uneasy in his mind, and Sam 
was moody. 

“ If | catch him,” said Sam, “ I'll murder 
him!” And so the matter dropped. 

It was about the autumn equinox when 
the Mary Jane was towed down river by 
the United Service, and Sam stood boldly 
away through the Gat. The wind began 
to freshen, and presently a_ regular 
north-easter burst upon the vessel—one 
of those north-easters that come tearing 
down from the North Sea and sweep the 
Norfolk coast. The Mary Jane was well 
handled, but the weather was too much 
for her. She carried her maintop-mast 
and mizentop-mast. Her mainsail was 
blown into ribbons. And when the gale 
subsided she lay-to under jib and mizen. 
Late in the evening of the next day the 
United Service spied her on the horizon, 
steamed up to her, and towed her into 
Yarmouth. Sam, who was tired and 
weary, sought the friendly shelter of 
the smoking-room of the “Crown and 
Anchor.” There was no occasion for 
sympathy, for Sam was a solvent man, 
the Mary Jane was insured, and the worst 
of the business was the loss of a week to 
make her good again. But of course 
Sam was a hero, and he told his tale 
several times over several glasses of rum- 
and-water, until the clock reached the 
fatal hour of eleven, and the company 
was turned out. Then Sam walked home 
to Row 1184. 

He passed the little wicket gateway, 
and made his way along the cobble- 
paved alley till he reached his own 
house. The passage and parlour-window 
were dark, but in the window above there 
was a light. Somehow or other the silk 
dress came into Sam’s mind, and he filled 
his pipe, forgetting to light it, and leaned 
against the opposite wall. Presently 
upon the blind appeared the shadow of 
Mrs. Chapman, who was letting down 
her hair and then coiling it up. Sam 
watched intently, for the hour was late, 
and he felt curious as to where his wife 
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had been spending the evening. Then, 
suddenly, there appeared on the blind a 
second shadow. It was not Sam’s shadow, 
and it was not that of Mrs. Chapman. 
The second shadow attempted to caress 
the first, and the first shadow hit the 
second back with the hair-brush. Sam 
said nothing and did nothing. He 
waited till the light was put out. Then 
he waited and meditated for a good 
hour. Smacksmen are not always quick 
at making up their minds. But he realised 
the situation at last, and he also recol- 
lected that there was no egress from 
the house except by the little passage 
which passed the door of the sitting- 
room. 

Crossing the Row in a stride anda 
half, Sam battered at his own knocker 
violently. After a time the upper window 
opened, and Mrs. Chapman put out her 
head. 

“Go away,” said that virtuous spouse, 
“or my husband will come down and 
thrash you.” 

Sam battered again. 

“Go away,” said the lady, “or I'll 
shriek for the police.” 

“You come down, Polly, and let me 
in,” said Sam. “It’s me—it’s Sam.” 

“ It ain’t,” said Mrs. Chapman ; “ Sam’s 
at sea.”” And she shut the window. 

Then Sam wrenched up a cobble out 
of the footway, and sent it through the 
window with a crash. This brought 
Mrs. Chapman to the window again. 
‘Come down,” he said, “and let me 


“in, or I'll put my back against the door 


and burst it.” 

In a few seconds Mrs. Chapman was 
at the door, a few clothes hurried on her, 
and her face like ashes. 

“T didn’t know it was you, Sam, dear ; 
thought you were at sea.” 

“So I were, but I’ve come back.” 
“What has happened, Sam, dear?” 
“Plenty and enow. Shipwreck.” 
“Oh! Sam, I’m so glad you're back 
safe. I was praying for you on my knees 


a 


to-night when the wind blew.” 
“ Were you?” said Sam. 
“Yes, Sam, dear, and then, when I 
heard the knocking at the door, I was so 
frightened. Do sit down, deary, for a 
little. The fire’s alight still. 


Let me 
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pull your boots off for you and bring you 
some beer.” 

“You may bring me a jug of beer,” 
said Sam; “ but I'll keep my boots on.” 
And he sat in the large Windsor chair that 
faced the door of the little sitting-room. 

“Tll just go and get the beer, dear,” 
said Mrs. Chapman, and as she went she 
began to shut the door into the passage 
behind her. 

“Leave that door open,” said Sam. 
“J allus like a door open.” 

Mrs. Chapman went for the beer, and 
returned with it, and with a heavy heart. 
She did not know how long Sam had 
been standing in the Row. She had no 
idea how many cards he held in his 
hands. But she felt there was danger 
about, and she was almost paralyzed 
with terror. At Sam’s bidding she filled 
his glass, heaped coals upon the fire, and 
sat down opposite to him. It was now 
nearly twoo’clock in the morning. Sam 
lit his pipe and smoked and said nothing. 
The wretched woman sat and watched 
him, wondering what was to come. 

“ Hadn’t I better shut the door, Sam ? 
There’s a terrible draught.” 

“Tallus like a door open,” repeated 
Sam. “I like to hear the old clock in 
the passage.” Now, this was untrue, 
and Mrs. Chapman knew it. 

Presently she said patiently, “Sam, 
dear, I’m tired. Let me go up and get 
the room ready for you. You must want 
sleep badly.” 

“J don’t want no sleep,” answered 
Sam. “I like sitting here afore the fire 
with you.” This also was untrue, and 
Mrs. Chapman knew as much. 

The clock in the passage struck half- 
past two, then three, and four, and Sam 
sat smoking on steadily, watching the 
passage, and also watching his wife’s 
face grow palerand paler. But hesmoked 
in silence, and his demeanour was abso- 
lutely inscrutable. 

Soon after four, Sam’s quick ear detected 
a movement in the room above, and 
heard the window gently opened. Sam 
got up out of his chair, and stepped as 
quietly as he could into the passage. 
Mrs. Chapman, in-her chair, fairly 
swooned with terror and tension. Sam 
waited, with his hand on the latch of 
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the street door until he heard something 
drop into the Row from the window 
above. Then he came out at one step, 
and laid hold of the man he had been 
waiting for. 

That man never told his grievances in 
a police-court, or sued Sam for assault. 
But how Sam dealt with him is a matter 
of tradition on Yarmouth Quay to this 
day. When he was found by the police, 
lying senseless in the middle of the 
market-place, he had a dislocated ankle, 
three or four broken ribs, and hardly a 
tooth left in his head. He was a young 
solicitor, so perhaps he had a wholesome 
horror of law. Anyhow, he went home, 
and as soon as he could, sold his Yar- 
mouth practice, and settled down some- 
where in Northumberland at a consider- 
able distance from the sea coast. 

Sam returned, and sat down again. 
Presently his wife came to herself, and 
looked at him in speechless agony. 

“There’s been a drunken man in the 
Row,” said Sam, “and I’ve a-kicked 
him into the market-place. Get me 


another jug of beer.” 

By this time Mrs. Chapman knew all. 
She brought the beer, and sat down in 
abject silence, while her lord and master 


replenished his glass. Sam sat, and 
smoked, and smoked, and smoked, while 
the wretched woman opposite him could 
hear the beating of her own terrified 
heart. The clock in the passage struck 
five, and then six, and then seven, and 
then eight. As it finished the last stroke 
of eight, Sam got up out of his chair 
and strode to the passage. 

The miserable woman clung to him. 
“For God’s sake, forgive me, Sam!” 
she cried. “Do forgive me! I will be 
good! Indeed I will!” 

Sam made no answer, but he extracted 
a light walking-stick from the umbrella- 
stand, and he then and there gave his 
wife a beating of which Norfolk wives 
speak to this day with bated breath. 
Mrs. Chapman staggered to the house of 
a neighbour—a kindly soul not without 
frailties of her own—and was there 
helped to bed more dead than alive. 
Having got so much of his business off 
his mind, Sam walked down to the quay, 
and. entered the office of Mr. Trumbell, 














auctioneer, estate 
agent, valuer, sur- 
veyor, shipbroker, etc. 

“ Mr. Trumbell,” he 
said, “you've heard 
of my loss; what'll 
you give me for the 
Mary Jane as_ she 
stands, and get what 
you can out of the 
insurance of her?” 

Mr. Trumbell gasped. 
“My dear Chapman, 
you musn’t take things 
this way. Look here. 
If you want a hundred 
or a couple of hun- 
dred, have it from me. 
Your bill is all the 
security I want.” 

“If you don’t buy 
the Mary Jane,” said 
Sam, “I'll sell her 
myself at auction this 
afternoon, at Bridge 
Stairs. I'll give you 
ten minutes to con- 
sider.” 

Now Mr. Trumbell 
was a man of the 
world, and he knew 
Sam Chapman to be 
a man of his word. 
So he said, “ Well, 
Sam, [ll take her. 
Fellowes shall throw 
his eye over her. She 
was built in his yard. 
It won’t take him half 
an hour, and he’ll do 
what’s fair between 
man and man.” 

“Right you are,” said Sam. “Send 
round to him at once. I'll come to you 
for your cheque at four o'clock this 
afternoon.” 

This did not astonish Trumbell, for he 
was a wealthy man, and large trans- 
actions in ready cash are not uncommon 
in the shipping business. But he was 
fairly amazed when Sam said, “ And, 
now, Trumbell, there’s another thing. I 
want you to sell off my sticks in Row 
1184. It’s getting on for ten. Get some 
of your men and come along at once,” 
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He laid hold of the man he had been waiting for. 


Trumbell, who was an honest man, 
expostulated in vain. He pointed out 
that the sale would be a forced one, and 
at a ruinous loss ; that the furniture was 
all new; that they ought to have a 
catalogue printed, and advertise the sale 
in the papers. Sam was obdurate. So 


the bellman was sent for, and he made 
proclamation with his bell along the 
quay, and on the fish-wharf, and in the 
market-place, and on the sands ; and the 
neighbours, all more or less ignorant of 
what 


had happened, came to buy. 
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Trumbell was a man who took a pride 
in his work as an auctioneer, and he has 
been heard to say he could have cried 
over the prices. 

When the sale was over, even to the 
smallest stick and scantiest scrap of 
carpet in the little house, Sam walked 
down with Trumbell to his office. 

“T’ll take your cheque for the auction 
money, Trumbell,” he said, “and your 
cheque for the smack.” 

So the two cheques were given on the 
eminent house of Lacon on the old quay. 
There was just time to cash them before 
four o’clock, and Sam changed them into 
notes, drawing out his own balance at 
the same time. Whatever ideas Mr. 
Trumbell may have had, he kept them 
to himself. Sam engaged the great 


Nelson room at the “ Crown and Anchor,” 
and dined there in state with Trumbell 
and some twenty other friends whom 
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he collected. Everybody knew what had 
happened, but nobody alluded to it. 
A good deal of wine was drunk, and 
after the wine, a good deal of punch. 
Then Sam rose to his legs, and said, 
“Good-bye, boys. I'm off to London by 
the last train.” And off he was, and he 
has not since been seen in Yarmouth. 
He is heard of from time to time. He 
has been seen at Barcelona, at Buenos 
Ayres, and at San Francisco. He does 
not look a day older, and is as handsome 
as ever. 

Mrs. Chapman, on the other hand, has 
become passée. She has never thoroughly 
recovered from the effect of that night of 
terror. If you visit Yarmouth during the 
season, you can see her on the pier showily 
dressed, and evidently painted. But she 
is not received in Yarmouth society, and 
everybody in Yarmouth sympathises with 
Sam. ; 
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Author of “As im a 
Looking - Glass,” A 
Lucky Young Woman,’’ 
‘* Jack and Three Jills,” | 
** The Deon and his Daughter,” “A Ques- 
tion of Colour,"’ “A Full Confession,"’ 
** Social Vicissitudes,” “One Never Knows,” 
“ Young Mr: Ainslie’s Courtship,” ** The 
Luckiest of Three,” ‘* An Undeserving 
Woman,” ‘* A Devil in Nun's Veiling,” 
“The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith,” 
‘* Little Mrs. Murray,” ‘Poor Little 
Bella” ‘*Men, Women and Things,” 
“4A Woman of the World's Advice,” and 
many others. 


By HAROLD PEMBERTON. 


R. F. C. PHILIPS, the author of 

the ‘celebrated book, “As in a 
Looking-Glass,” and of a score 

or two of other books, ought to be one 
of the last people in the world to object 
to the ordeal of an interview. At one 
period in his career it was his duty, or 
pleasure, to take the same liberty with 
others as I now take with him. He used 
to write some of the “Celebrities at 
Home” in the World newspaper, so it is 
only what is called poetic justice that 
he, being himself a celebrity, should 
suffer such a prying into his affairs, 
such an inquisition into his views and 
methods, as he had on occasions inflicted 
upon others. He looked very much at 
home under the pink-shaded, toned- 
down brilliance of many electric lamps 
when, by appointment, I called upon him 
a couple of weeks since, Some years 
ago a Madrid paper published a series 
of interviews with celebrities, which had 
this peculiarity, that it was in each case 
the celebrity himself who wrote the 
interview, and as I shook hands with 
Mr. Philips I thought how much better 


it would be if I could get him to follow 
the Spanish fashion, and set forth for the 
benefit of the readers of the Encisu 
ILLUSTRATED MaGazine the opinion of 
F. C. Philips upon the author of “ As in 
a Looking-Glass.” Having read a great 
deal of what he has written, I thought 
what a racy character-sketch he could 
write upon such a subject. A man who 
can so exquisitely analyse the characters 
of others could only be inspiring when 
dealing candidly with himself. But he 
waived the suggestion away from him as 
too fantastic, and would only consent to 
answer questions. I wasnotquite prepared 
for such reticence on the part of a gentie- 
man who has contributed thirty-seven 
volumes to the Tauchnitz Library, and 
who, on many occasions, appeared for 
Mrs. Weldon in the Law Courts; but 
then I remembered that as a writer his 
work commands a goodly number of 
guineas per thousand words, that when 
in active practice as a barrister his 
utterances had also a value which must 
likewise be reckoned in coin of the realm. 
There was, therefore. nothing for me but 
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‘““ AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.” 


From the caricature of Mr. Philips by 
Pellegrini in Vanity Fair. 


to resign myself to the inevitable, and 
begin my questioning. 

Though still a comparatively young 
man—having been born at Brighton 
in 1849—Mr. Philips has an intimate 
and direct connection with a period so 
remote as the eighteenth century. His 
father, the Rev. George Washington 
Edwardes Philips, was born in 1780, 
when his parents were visiting America, 
and had for godfather no less a personage 
than the first president of the American 
Republic. The Rev. Mr. Philips was a 
very remarkable man, of great religious 
zeal, combined with a certain love of 
adventure, that sent him into the re- 
motest corners or, to be more precise, 
into the most inaccessible places, in 
search of an outlet for his missionary 
zeal. His autobiography, or at least 
that portion of it which refers to his 
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travels in America, was published in 
1895, many years after his death, and 
reveals a man of very strong character, 
of great ability, but absolutely free from 
worldly ambition. How much this was 
the case may be judged from the fact 
that he refused a bishopric offered to 
him by the Prime Minister, Lord Derby, 
and that, though a slave-owner himself, 
he was an intimate friend of Wilberforce, 
and worked strenuously for emancipation. 

The Rev. Mr. Philips’s remarks on New 
York, written in 1817 and published in 
the book referred to above, may be of 
great interest to those on this side of the 
Atlantic, and, we venture to think, still 
more so to those of our cousins on the 
other side. 

New York, “like ancient Tyre, rises 
amidst the waters, and presents a very 
magnificent spectacle, as it stands sur- 
rounded witha forest of masts. It is 
built on an island formed by the Hudson 
Riverand the East River. The basinof the 
harbour, which is several miles in extent, 
is navigable for line-of-battle ships, and 
sheltered by Long Island. Several small 
islands, upon which fortifications have 
been erected, add greatly to the beauty 
of the prospect. The number of vessels 
of all descriptions which are, continually 
sailing in and out of the harbour; the 
variety of the steamboats employed in 
the intercourse between the town and the 
different islands ; with the diversified and 
picturesque scenery which their shores 
present, forms altogether a view unri- 
valled for its extent, variety, and anima- 
tion. The town itself is not so regularly 
built as Philadelphia, because the nature 


_of the ground would not permit it; 


nevertheless, it exhibits considerable 
elegance in its structure. The popula- 
tion is about one hundred and twenty 
thousand persons. The excellence of its 
harbour, the great facility of inland com- 
munication, by means of the River 
Hudson, the Mohock, and other navi- 
gable streams, added to the fertility and 
extent of the country through which they 
flow, will, with the increasing population, 
and produce of that country, render this 


_ one of the greatest commercial cities in 


America.” 
Frank Philips, however, did not share 
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his father’s predilection for the Church, 
though at school he took many prizes in 
divinity. His family had long been 
connected with the army, and the Cold- 
stream Guards in particular, so passing 
over his father, the old spirit broke out 
in the future author, and instead of going 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, as he 
had at first intended, he went straight to 
Sandhurst. 
brother, Captain Philips, in the 2nd 
Queen’s Royals, and passed three years 
with that regiment, chiefly in Ireland 
and at Aldershot. But the military life 
proved too monotonous for young Philips, 
and since the pipe of peace had to be 
played, he made up his mind that the 
music could be more appropriately 
performed beyond the confines of the 
military barracks. The transition from 
the army to the lesseeship of a theatre 
was, perhaps, what one would expect 
under the circumstances. At any rate, 
at the Prince of Wales’, Liverpool, and 
afterwards in partnership with the late 
Mr. Alexander Henderson, he entered on 
the career of theatrical managership. 
It was they who produced “ Les Cloches 
de Corneville” in London for the first 
time, whilst, with such stars as Lydia 
Thompson, Willie Edouin, and Lionel 
Brough in the cast, they were able to 
give a most successful run of nearly a 
year to “ Bluebeard.” 

But the career of author was that 
which nature had. determined that Mr. 
Philips should follow. His military and 
managerial excursions were only the 
waywardness of youth, side canters before 
setting out on the real work of his life. 
His subsequent connection with the 
stage, though distinguished, was inci- 
dental to his success as an author. His 
first novel, “As in a Looking-Glass,” 
was not only immediately successful as a 
book, it attracted at once the attention 
of those who cater for the stage, and a 
dramatic version soon followed. With 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere in the leading réle 
of Lena Despard, it won such recognition 
that M. Pierre Berton and Madame 
Van de Velde seized upon it as a drama 
that would suit the peculiar genius of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt. It proved, as 
a matter of fact, one of her greatest 


On passing, he joined his — 
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triumphs, and thus won an added dis- 
tinction for Mr. Philips’s first literary 
venture. This success naturally brought 
him a friendship with the great French 
actress, and he tells an amusing story of 
one of his visits to her at her hotel in 
the Boulevard Pereire, in Paris. The 
account is set forth elsewhere, and I will 
content myself by quoting it :— 

“The door was opened by a gigantic 
man-servant, a Patagonian, whom the 
actress had brought back from South 
America. The salon into which he 
was shown had no windows, but was 


THE DIVINE SARAH. 
From a drawing by Dudley Hardy. 
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lighted from the top, as in an artist's 
studio. The room was thoroughly cha- 
racteristic, and contained many curious 
figures and bizarre nick-nacks; but the 
comble of eccentricity was found in the 
further corner, in the shape of a huge 
cage, rising from floor to ceiling, which 
contained the great artist’s young lions. 
When Mr. 
Philips had 
somewhat re- 
covcred from 
his first feel- 
ings of sur- 
prise at this 
singular de- 
velopment of 
room decora- 
tion, he ap- 
proached the 
cage which 
‘Tigrette,’ 
Madame Bern- 
hardt’s tigress, 
had recently 
vacated, and 
which now 
was tenanted 
by a leonine 
brood, and 
stood watch- 
ing intensely 
their gambols, 
not without 
some inward 
terrors and 
quaking of 
spirit. The 
bars of the 
cage seemed 
very slight; 
and the un- 
comfortable 
recollection 
suddenly 
dawned upon 
his mind that he had been told by 
Bedel, the famous dompteur, that the 
large carnivora, when reared in cap- 
tivity, are far more dangerous than 
their wild brethren. ‘Are they quiet?’ 
asked the author. ‘Oh, yes,’ replied 
the Patagonian Hercules, ‘very quiet, 
especially Scarpia.’ Thus emboldened, 
Mr. Philips stretched out a hand to pat 
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(The Death of Lena Despard), 


From the Frontispiece to the Edition de Luxe of *‘ As in 
a Looking Glass.” 


Drawn by George Du Maurier. 
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Scarpia’s head, and was rewarded for 
his temerity by a savage snatch, which 
made him jump backwards with the 
agility of a pantomimist. ‘I thought 
you said they were quiet,’ he said to the 
giant, who was smilingly enjoying the 
scene. ‘Qh, yes, sir, so they are—very 
quiet—that was only play when he 
grabbed at 
Monsieur!’ 
Presently the 
Patagonian 
left the room, 
returning with 
a great bowl 
of milk. To 
unfasten the 
cage was the 
work of an 
instant, and 
before Mr. 
Philips could 
save himself 
by precipitate 
flight, the mad 
things were 
galloping all 
over the room, 
jumping from 
chair todivan, 
and from 
divan to 
chair, dancing 
around him, 
crouching at 
his feet, as 
though medi- 
tating aspring 
at his throat, 
and then, to 
his inexpres- 
sible relief, 
dashing off 
again to the 
other end of 
the room, 
where the milk was awaiting them. 
‘Madame not appearing,’ says Mr. 
Philips, ‘I took advantage of a favour- 
able moment to place the salon door 
between myself and these pretty crea- 
tures, whom I admired in exact propor- 
tion to the distance which separated us. 
When I called again in the Boulevard 
Pereire, a few days later, I found that 
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REV, GEORGE WASHINGTON EDWARDES 
PHILIPS, FATHER OF MR. F. C, PHILIPS. 


the lions, who had sadly mauled another 
individual in the interval, had been 
removed, and their place taken by 
between two and three hundred birds, 
whose warblings and chatterings made it 
almost impossible to hear oneself speak.” 

The edition de luxe of “ As in a Looking- 
Glass” was dedicated “To Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Fanny Bernard-Beere (the 
representatives of Lena Despard in France 
and England) as a tribute of esteem and 
admiration” by the author. It was 
beautifully illustrated with fifteen full- 
page drawings by Du Maurier, and I am 
permitted to give a reproduction of one 
of them on page 608. A copy of the 
book was sent to Gladstone, and he was 
much struck by the beauty of the pro- 
duction. “Engrossed as I was in 
important matters,” he wrote to the 
author, “it was with a great effort that 
I laid it down.” Mrs. Despard is her 
own heroine in these pages, and confides 
to her diary the doings and sayings of 
her daily life, and, withsingular unreserve, 
the motives which influence and shape 
her actions. He paints the woman as 
she is. The story is so shrewd and 
graphic, and Mrs. Despard is so cleverly 
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wicked, that it would be a comedy 
were it not always working up toa 
possible tragedy. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt played the heroine with 
immense success during the entire 
French season at the Théatre des 
Variétés, in Paris. At one of the 
rehearsals the famous actress intro- 
duced Mr. F. C. Philips to Dumas, 
fils, who was also present at the first 
performance, and wept like a child 
at Madame Bernhardt’s death scene. 
The rendering of this was most 
pathetic. Madame Bernhardt died 
from a narcotic, as in the novel— 
whereas Mrs. Bernard-Beere died from 
an irritant poison such as strychnine. 
His Majesty the King and the new 
King of Denmark were present on 
the first night of the production in 
London, and His Majesty and the 
Queen also attended the premiére of 
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MR. ARTHUR PHILIPS, YOUNGER SON OF 
MR. F. C. PHILIPS. 


the French edition of the play—when 
Madame Bernhardt produced it at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 

In 1884 Mr. Philips wascalled to the bar, 
and thus combined law with literature. 
Apart from his numerous novels, Mr. 
Philips takes the first rank as a writer 


of short stories. It requires to go back 
to Balzac in order to match the pitiless 
analyses and incisive descriptions which 
characterise his work. By the courtesy 
of the author we are permitted to repro- 
duce two of his brilliant stories, which 
will give our readers an insight into the 
author’s profound knowledge of the world 
which he shows in his fiction. 

He has tried his hand, also successfully, 
with several comedies, farcical and other- 
wise. In joint authorship with Mr. Charles 
Brookfield, “‘ Godpapa ” was produced at 
the Comedy Theatre, and in this remark- 
ably humorous piece Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
scored a great hit. In conjunction with 
Mr. Percy Fendall he has brought out 
a most amusing and successful farcical 
comedy, called “ Husband and Wife,” at 
the same theatre. “A Woman’s Reason,” 
also written in conjunction with Mr. 
Charles Brookfield, was produced at the 


Shaftesbury ; “Fortune of War,” at the 
Criterion; “A Free Pardon,” written in 
conjunction with Leonard Merrick, at 
the Olympic ; and “ The Dean’s Daugh- 
ter,” in collaboration with Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, at the St. James’s Theatre. 
“The Burglar and the Judge” is a 
lively and amusing farce founded on 
one of Mr. F. C. Philips’s short stories, 
and it was dramatised by him in con- 
junction with Mr. Charles Brookfield, 
who played the part of the burglar 
when it was produced at the Hay- 
market, Prince of Wales’s, and the 
Court Theatres. Mr. Cyril Maude and 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith have each 
played the part of the judge. Another 
play, founded on a short story by Mr. 
F. C. Philips that appeared in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, was “ Papa’s Wife,” 
in which Mr. Seymour Hicks (who col- 
laborated in the dramatic version with 
Mr. Philips) and Miss Ellaline Terriss 
took part, and the latter lady wrote the 
music. This little play was the first 
produced before His Majesty at Sand- 
ringham after his accession to the throne, 
and it was on the same evening that the 
late Dan Leno made his memorable ap- 
pearance at Sandringham. Mr. Philips 
has three new plays finished, one of 
which is likely to see a speedy produc- 
tion, and also has a new novel and a 
volume of short stories-on the stocks, 
which shows that the gifted author still 
continues to find abundant material for 
his brilliant pen. 

Mr. Philips has been twice married. 
The first time to the daughter of Charles 
Jones, of Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, and 
secondly to the youngest daughter of 
W. Trevelyan Kevill-Davies, of Croft 
Castle and Wigmore Hall, Hereford- 
shire. His elder son, born of the first 
marriage, is late Lieutenant of the Cold- 
stream Guards, and served during the 
South African War, when he was awarded 
a medal and two clasps for Paardeberg 
and the relief of Kimberley. He was 
afterwards appointed Press censor and 
Interpreter to the Boer Camp in the Pun- 
jaub, and later in the same capacity at 
Ceylon. He is a most accomplished 
linguist, speaking English, French, Ger- 
man, High Dutch, Low Dutch,and Hindu- 
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stani equally well. Mr. Philips’s younger 
son, Mr. Arthur Philips, born of the second 
marriage, is at the Cambridge University. 

‘*Some authors,” says Mr. Philips, 
“complain of their publishers, but, for 
my part, I have been most handsomely 


and honestly treated by every publisher 
with whom I have had any transactions, 
and the same remark applies to theatrical 
managers who have produced my own 
plays and those I have written in colla- 
boration with others.” 


MR. PHILIPS’S 
ELDER DAUGHTER. 


ROSE. 


(VIELLE CHANSON DU JEUNE TEMPS.) 


(After Victor Huco.) 


NEVER thought at all of Rose, 
~ As Rose and I went through the dell, 
We fell a-talking I suppose, 

But yet of what I cannot tell. 


Pebbles below and mosses over, 
Rippled a cool and limpid rill ; 
Nature lay sleeping like a lover 
In the embrace of the woods so still. 


Shoes and stockings off she slipped, 
And with her sweetly innocent air 

Into the stream her feet she dipped, 
Yet I never saw her feet were bare. 


I only talked, the time beguiling, 
As we wandered, she and I; 

And sometimes I saw her smiling, 
But now and then I heard her sigh, 


Only her beauty dawned on me 
When silent woods were left behind, 
“ Never mind that now!” said she, 
And now I shall always mind. 





By the Author, of ‘*The Dean and his Daughter.” 


R. JUSTICE JONES is keeping his 
sixtieth birthday. He has not cele- 
brated it by a dinner-party. Lady 


Jones is in herown room, and is suffering - 


from neuralgia. His eldest son is with 
Kitchener. His second son is at Liver- 
pool, where he is flourishing immensely 
as a local barrister. The numerous 
daughters of Mr. Justice Jones are all 
married and living in different parts of 
the world, one in a villa at Torquay, 
another at Hyderabad, another at a 
rectory in the Lincolnshire fens, another 
at Brussels. All his children have written 
him the usual letters. But none the less, 
his lordship is lonely. He has had his 
soup, and his fish, and his cutlet, and he 
has done his duty by his pint of port. 
But he feels as if he would like an hour 
at pool ora rubber at whist. He wishes 
he belonged to the Garrick or the Union, 
instead of the Atheneum. A sort of 
strange frenzy steals into his brain, 
prompting him to ask the butler to take 
a chair, and light a cigar, and have a 
talk. Why should he not go to the 
theatre, or even to the music-hall? Why 
not? But he is very tired, is Mr. Justice 
Jones. So he sits in his easy-chair, and 
he looks at the fire, and he thinks. 

First, he remembers his old school- 
days—how he got the medal for Latin 
verse, and the pewter-pot for the quarter- 
mile swimming race, and how he secured 
a scholarship, and took his first-class in 
Moderations, and played in the college 
eleven, and took his first-class in Greats, 
and entered at the Inner Temple, and 
got his Fellowship at Balliol. Those 
were bright and cheerful days. Then 
came the drudgery of a Pleader’s cham- 
bers, with their interminable shelves of 
reports. Then he remembers how he 


went sessions and circuits, and defended 
prisoners who had stolen eggs, or won 
money by the confidence trick, or mis- 
taken some one else’s house for their 
own, or broken the ribs of a county con- 
stable. And then came London business, 
with its pickings—a brougham smashed 
up by an omnibus; a money-lender who 
has exceeded his powers under a bill of 
sale ; the cook “who sues the licensed 
victualler for breach of promise of mar- 
riage; the suburban householder who 
has got into a row with the jobbing 
builder over qualities and quantities ; 
the butcher whose account has been dis- 
puted. It was all practice, of course. 
But how miserable and dull and flat and 
unprofitable it all was! It paid, how- 
ever, and Mr. Justice Jones remembers 
how he found himself making £700 a 
year, and able to give up his fellowship 
and marry Miss Edith Bumble, daughter 
of the second partner of Cobb, Dobbs, 
Bumble, Davis, Quicksetter & Sharp, of 
the Old Jewry (Cobb had been dead for 
twenty years, but the name still brought 
clients). Miss Edith Bumble, now Lady 
Jones, was not exactly intelligent, nor 
altogether sympathetic. But the income 
of Mr. Jones leaped from £700 a year to 
a handsome total in four figures, and by 
the time he was forty he had taken silk. 

To do him justice, he had been a sound 
lawyer, and had deserved the success 
which had come to him in this some- 
what roundabout way. He had a clear 
head. He knew hiscase law. He could 
write a clear and sensible opinion. He 
could address a jury in lucid and ordinary 
English. He could talk over an arbitra- 
tor, and he could now and again teach 
the judges in Banc their business. No- 
body doubted his ability, or his energy, 
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He sits in his easy chair, and he looks at the fire, and he thinks. 











or his straightforwardness and courage ; 
nobody was astonished when he moved 
from Curzon Street to Prince’s Gate, or 
when Mrs. Jones took to a two-horse 
Victoria, or when he became member for 
the immaculate borough of Great Kid- 
dington, or when his portrait was hung 
in the Royal Academy, or when he 
bought himself a little estate in Essex, 
and sent his boys to Eton. And yet how 
dull his life had been! Consultations 
at nine; robing-room at ten; Court at 
ten-thirty; jury case before Mr. Baron 
Blunderstone, in which he signally 
defeats Proser, K.C.; the lunch—sand- 
wiches and some sherry from his flask ; 
then an argument in Banc, in which—in 
his turn—he is utterly routed by Jorkins, 
K.C., whose masterly exposition of the 
law with regard to ancient wells elicits 
compliments from the Bench, and pro- 
duces a profound article in the Times of 
the next morning ; then chambers, dusty 
and dirty, with even the morocco chairs 
and bookcases looking dingy. Consulta- 
tion follows upon consultation. Then a 
quick cab to Prince’s Gate, and a dull 
dinner, briefs, and tea, and perhaps a 
cigar until nearly midnight. And next 
morning the robing-room again. 

There is a pleasant side to the picture. 
The guineas rolled in; the banker's 
account took care of itself; the senior 
clerk wore a thick gold chain. But it 
was a terrible treadmill. No time to 
dine out, no time to read even the papers, 
much less current books ; hardly time to 
keep posted up in the law reports. It 
had been a positive relief to Mr. Jones, 
K.C., when Long Vacation came, and he 
could go down to Essex, and stroll 
about his estate, and look at his ducks 
and cattle, and watch the progress of his 
trees, and jolt about the roads on his 
weight-carrying cob. 

He was fifty-two when he was made 
a judge, and everybody said it was a 
capital appointment. He had saved 
money, but it was a nuisance to find his 
income drop suddenly by some few thou- 
sands a year; and now his work is more 
monotonous and tiring than ever. He 
has to sit in chambers and to decide 
points that are the very A.B.C. of liti- 
gation. He has to sit in Court and keep 
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counsel in order, and preserve his own 
dignity, and preserve his own temper 
over disputes that are as devoid of all 
human interest as is a fossil of life. He 
feels as if he were a successful general 
sent with a hundred militiamen and two 
guns to capture a farmhouse which the 
farm labourers are holding with their 
pitchforks; or an explorer who, on 
returning from Thibet, or the Amazons, 
or equatorial Africa, is told off for two 
years to take soundings in the Serpen- 
tine and report upon the peculiarities of 
its bottom; or a senior wrangler who 
has to hear day after day a more than 
usually dull third form stumble through 
the second book of Euclid. He is now 
sixty, and there are seven more years 
before him of his toil of Sisyphus. He 
has had none of the pleasure out of life 
that other men have had. His time has 
never been his own. He has been to 
Paris once or twice, and to Mentone and 
to Rome, in much the same mechanical 
way as he has been to Brighton and to 
Scarborough. Lut all his real tastes and 
wishes have remained unfulfilled,and have 
died out of him, exactly as the fire is 
dying out in the grate at which he looks. 
From “the wild joy of living” he 
has been utterly cut off. Of hunting, of 
shooting, of yachting he can tell nothing. 
When he went down to the House of 
Commons he was always too tired to 
do more than to vote steadily with his 
party, and now and again make a solid 
speech of fifteen minutes. He has never 
seen the southern sea break over a coral 
reef; he has never sat under the shade 
of palm trees, nor seen the big game 
fall to his own rifle. He might have 
been behind a counter selling calico by 
the yard or butter by the pound, for all 
the real enjoyments that life has yielded 
to him. 

And now he is only one judge among 
many. He is not quite so self-assertive 
as are some of his legalcolleagues. The 
daily papers occasionally take him to 
task. The Court of Appeal puts him 
right vexatiously over trumpery matters 
of detail. The Attorney-General, whom 
he can remember as a junior at the 
Middlesex Sessions and the Mayor’s 
Court, is very frequently impertirent to 
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him. The only comfort is that he is 
still in good health, and has an assured 
income. Seven years is a long time to 
wait for his pension; but according to 
David he will then have three years left 
him, and according to Carlisle tables of 
mortality, eight. He can then go down 
into Essex and grow roses and breed 
poultry, and revive his old acquaintance 
with the classics, and drive about ina 
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pony carriage and enjoy the supreme 
pleasure of doing nothing. And at this 
point Mr. Justice Jones discovers that the 
fire is out, and his feet are cold, and his 
pint of port is finished. And he recol- 
lects that at half-past ten to-morrow 
morning he has to deliver judgment in 
the interminable case of the Peddlington 
District Board of Works v. McTavish; 
and he slowly and sadly goes up tojbed. 


* 
ss 


SUNSET 


From a Water Colour Drawing b 


. Webb. 


REGRETS. 


After CHARLES ROUSSEAU. 


ET me cherish, in my sadness, 
Those fair days of youth and gladness, 
Moments of delightful madness, 

Gone, alas, for evermore ! 

Vain regrets for misspent powers, 
Wasted chances, faded flowers, 

Vex my lonely spirit sore. 

Had I only known before! 

Let me cherish, in my sadness, 

Those fair days of youth and gladness, 
Moments of delightful madness, 


Gone, alas, for evermore ! 


No. 36. March, 19c6, 


F..C. P. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF 
THE FITTEST. 
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BARREN tract of snow-clad, ice- 
bound country ; treeless, and drear 
—in the distance, to the west, the 
pinnacled tops of three huge icebergs 
just tinted with the departing rays of the 
sun; eastward, a deep valley, also ice- 
encrusted, on the farther side of which 
stood a forest of gigantic stone pillars, 
reared by the Titan hands of men of the 
Stone Age. 

Along this field of ice a man, great of 
stature and powerful of limb, trudged, his 
head bent low towards the ground, his 
glance scrutinising some foot-prints 
which led off towards the south. The 
prints were bifurcated, and evidently 
belonged to some animal the man was 
hunting ; for not only was his pursuit 
eager, but also there was an expression 
in the man’s face which betokened that 
the search was not one for pleasure alone. 
Food—sustenance for the gigantic frame 
—seemed to be the ruling passion; for 
ever and anon he grasped the handle of 
his great flint-bladed hatchet, and a 
gleam of satisfaction shot across his 
bronzed features. 

Suddenly, there was a whirring noise 
in the air, and, just at the man’s feet, a 
spray of light snow flew upward ; then 
there waved back and forth the shaft of 
a long arrow in the snow before him. 

A moment later, and another arrow 
came whizzing by, this time grazing the 
man’s shoulder, its stone head cutting a 
chip from the rhinoceros-hide thong 
which passed over his chest, and held a 
wolf-skin apron around his waist. 

“The elk has two hunters this night, 
then,” muttered the man to himself,as he 
glanced wistfully forward in the direction 
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of the foot-prints in the snow, and then 
cast a hurried glance over his shoulder 
in the direction from which the arrow 
had come. “ But the prize is mine, as 
the accursed Lake-dweller shall know.” 

Disregarding the arrows, the man 

pushed onward. He was not equipped 
with a bow and arrows; it would have 
been useless for him to turn and attempt 
to do battle. He would have gained 
nothing. To push forward, and capture 
the prize, was more to the purpose. By 
increasing the distance between himself 
and the archer, his chances of being hit 
were also diminished. So, starting into 
a brisk run, and still following the tracks 
in the snow, which were elk foot-prints, 
the man was soon skirting the edge of 
the valley. Far away, towards the stone 
pillars, he saw a dark speck against the 
snow. The speck soon disappeared 
behind the monuments. The man, grip- 
ping his stone hatchet more firmly, 
bounded towards the place whence the 
speck had disappeared. 

As the man started to run, a second 
form emerged from behind a small snow- 
hill to the rear. Bending down upon one 
knee, this last man drew back the string 
of a great bow,and let fly a third arrow ; 
but this also missed, and the object of his 
aim disappeared over the crest of a small 
ravine. 

“Curse the arrows of black basalt,” 
said the archer, throwing from him two 
dark arrow-heads. He stopped a moment, 
and taking from a hide pouch which he 
carried at his left side two more arrow- 
heads, he proceeded to adjust them to 
some shafts of wood which he carried in 
a rude quiver over his left shoulder. 
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The new arrow-heads were white, and 
tapered to a sharp point. He had soon 
placed them in position, and lashed them 
securely with small pieces of hide. Mut- 
tering to ‘himself, “ Flint heads would 
have found their mark long ago; curse 
the black basalt,” he sprang forward in 
the tracks of the man who had_ preceded 
him. 

The first man had made his way 
across the valley, and was now within 
a few feet of the stone pillars—crude, 
misshapen monoliths piled one upon the 
other in a semicircle. In the centre of 
the half circle stood a crude square block 
of stone, on each side of which was a 
tall stone column, surmounted by a 
triangular block, which stretched from 
one pillar to the other. Ceasing to 
follow the footprints of the elk, the man 
entered the semi-circle, and walked up 
to the square block. Laying the blade 
of his hatchet on the smooth stone, he 
passed it back and forth several times 
until the flint edge became sharper. 
Then, striking the block a blow, he 
exclaimed : 

“If- the Mighty Hunter will help 
Janvrin to strike the felling blow, the 
antlers shall be his.” 

Leaving the altar—for such the stone 
was, and the sharpening of the hatchet 
was a rite which the hunter was bound 
to observe—he again followed the elk- 
tracks, which, after going on over the 
snow for a quarter of a mile, entered a 
forest of fir and oak trees. Here Janvrin, 
the hunter, became cautious. 

Stooping down, he listened attentively 
for a few seconds, placing his ear close 
to the ground. 

“The elk doubles—he will return 
presently,” he whispered to himself. The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
before a faint crackling sound was 
heard behind him, to the left, Looking 
cautiously back, he saw a huge Irish elk 
nibbling the tops of a small evergreen 
bush. 

Janvrin, lying flat upon the ground, 
crawled noiselessly towards the elk. At 
one moment he would listen breathlessly ; 
at the next creep, inch by inch, toward 
the animal. Theelk was a huge creature, 
with broad, branching antlers which pro- 
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truded from each side of his head, like 
limbs of a sturdy oak. Ever and anon 
as he cropped the evergreen branches, he 
would lay the antlers back upon his 
broad back and listen, prepared to dash 
off should danger threaten. His first 
precaution was, of course, to “stow 
away,” so to speak, the great branching 
horns, so that they would present no 
obstacle to his progress through the forest. 

Nearer and nearer drew the hunter. 
The wind was still, and the hunter knew 
that the slightest sound would be heard 
in the silent, snow-clad forest. Besides, 
as the trees were not in leaf, the animal 
could see in every direction. It was 
necessary to creep from the trunk of one 
tree to that of another, inch by inch, in 
order to approach within striking dis- 
tance of the elk. But the hunter was 
skilled in his art. Drawing his wolf's 
skin over his head and shoulders—for 
the elk is not afraid of the wolf—he 
approached nearer and nearer. Even 
when the great animal slightly started 
at the sight of the wolf within twenty 
paces of him, Janvrin did not pause, but 
he kept on with almost imperceptible 
motion. 

When within six feet of the elk, tightly 
gripping his hatchet by the handle, he 
suddenly arose upon his feet. The elk, 
surprised and startled beyond measure, 
paused for an instant; its limbs quiver- 
ing visibly. Just in that moment Janvrin 
made a sudden move forward, and, 
swinging the hatchet on high, struck at 
the side of the animal’s head; but, just 
as the blunt end of the instrument came 
within an inch of the head, the elk, by 
instinct, turned slightly, and thus inter- 
posed the side of his antler between the 
hatchet and the spot at which Janvrin 
had aimed. With a swish and a dull 
crash, the piece of flint glanced from the 
antler, and struck the elk on the lower 
portion of his chest. At the same time 
the hunter lost his hold of the weapon 
and had it not been for the hide thong 
by which the hatchet was attached to 
his wrist, he would have lost the imple- 
ment of destruction, 

Before he could recover from the for- 
ward impetus of the blow, Janvrin fougd 
himself almost stunned by a heavy blow 
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across his forehead. Placing his hand up 
to his head mechanically, he grasped one 
of the branches of the antler. The next 
momert he was sent whirling over the 
elk’s back. 

But, by a deft movement, the hunter 
turned himself in mid-air and, apparently 
disregarding the possibility of his being 
injured by the fall, he struck at the top 
of the elk’s head, this time with the 
sharp end of his flint weapon. The edge 
descended directly on the top of the 
animal’s head, burying itself in a bony 
ridge which protruded between two 
small horns. 

The animal staggered, and half fell 
upon its forelegs, but the next moment 
it had leaped away, the man falling 
prone upon the ground in the snow, his 
great frame marking its impression 
where he fell. For a moment he lay 
still and breathless ; the shock of the fall 
had stunned him. 

The next instant he was again upon 
his feet, and following the footprints of 
the animal, which had run off toward 
the stone pillars. The elk was evidently 
injured, for it had not gone many paces 
before it turned in its tracks, and stood 
motionless—at bay—-awaiting the next 
attack. 

Janvrin the hunter was soon again 
within striking distance. Two quick 
blows he aimed at the elk’s head; but 
each time, with the skill of a fencer, the 
animal warded off the blows by means of 
one or other of its antlers. After the 
striking of these two blows, the man 
suddenly leaped back and jumped behind 
the trunk of a near oak tree. He leaped 
just in time, for, with a mad rush, the 
great beast surged forward and literally 
tore the bark from the tree behind which 
he had taken refuge. 

Janvrin was not slow to miss an 
opportunity. As the elk dashed past, 
the stone hatchet again swung on high, 
this time striking the animal in the 
flank, inflicting a deep, gaping wound 
out of which the red blood poured, 
painting carmine spots npon the white 
snow. 

Infuriated, the elk turned again sharp 
in its tracks, and the tip of the left antler 
struck the hunter fairly in the chest. He 


reeled back and staggered, then fell. 
The elk seemed now to be master of the 
situation, for it bent its head low, and 
made for the prostrate man. But the 
hunter, though he had for the moment 
lost his footing, was entirely in possession 
of his senses. The forehead of the elk 
was low, and presented a good mark. 
Rising partly, and leaning forward upon 
his elbow, Janvrin struck a blow full in 
the centre. The career of the elk was 
stopped. It staggered back and fell; 
but only for an instant was it down. 

Springing again to its feet it paused 
and, with a wild gleam in its eyes—the 
blow had stunned it—looked for the 
form of its antagonist. Again had 
Janvrin taken refuge behind a tree, for 
he knew what would follow. 

With a bellow like that of a wounded 
sheep, though deeper and more sonorous, 
the elk again bent its head down and 
rushed blindly forward at the spot in the 
snow where he had received the stun- 
ning blow from the hatchet. So blind 
and mad was he that he mistook the 
blackened impression in the snow for 
the form of his antagonist, and was soon 
literally tearing up the ground and send- 
ing great tufts of earth right and left, 
pawing with his fore-feet, which cut like 
knives. 

A smile stole over the features of the 
hunter. “ He will exhaust all his strength 
soon,” he said to himself, “and then will 
be my opportunity.” 

But at that moment a voice not far 
behind him called out : 

“ Desist ”’—the tones were harsh and 
commanding—*“ the prey is mine,” they 
added. 

Springing to his feet, Janvrin faced in 
the direction whence the voice had pro- 
ceeded. Standing not many yards away 
was the form of another man. In his 
hand he bore a long bow, made of wood 
of supple ash. 

“ By what right is it yours?” demanded 
Janvrin the hunter, facing the newcomer. 

“ Not twice shall you deprive me,” said 
the man with the bow. “ The cave-bear 
was mine when last we met; but you, 
with your strong arm, drove me away. 
This time the prey belongs to me.” 

So saying, he advanced towards the 
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hunter, who now found himself between 
two antagonists ; for, looking back, he 
saw the elk turn from his mad onset 
upon the unfeeling ground; and make 
towards him. 

Turning from the newcomer towards 
the animal, he prepared again for the 
fierce fight. With a mad rush, the elk 
came again upon him. Janvrin stood 
motionless, his arm ready to strike. As 
the elk drew within reach, the hunter 
raised from his side the wolf skin, and 
held it in front of the animal’s eyes. 
The elk lunged towards it, and the blow 
was about to descend on the animal’s 
skull when, suddenly, a loud cry was 
raised by the other man. Pausing in 
the very act of striking the elk, Janvrin 
looked to see what was the cause of the 
outcry. The hesitation was fatal, for 
the elk’s antlers struck him square in the 
side, and he was thrown flat upon the 
ground, eight feet away. This time the 
spots on the snow were not made by the 
elk’s blood. 

Motionless lay, the form of Janvrin the 
hunter, prone and still upon his back, 
his flint hatchet fallen from his fingers. 

A harsh laugh rang throughout the 
forest, as the string of a bow twanged 
sharply. 
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The elk, startled to find that there was 
yet another antagonist, stood stark still 
in its tracks, Rearing its head back, its 
broad chest presented a fine mark to the 
archer’s aim, which was true; for the 
arrow sped on its course, and stopped 
within half an inch. of the animal's 
heart. Its fine eyes dilated with pain; 
it paused, looked at the sender of the 
deadly missile, and would have dashed 
towards him; but, at that moment, the 
arrow accomplished its mission. The 
elk staggered, and fell within a few feet 
of its victim. 

Janvrin the hunter lay as cold and still 
as the white snow around him. The 
antlers which he had offered to the 
Mighty Hunter would not be placed upon 
the stone altar by his hand. Hamil, the 
newcomer, was a _ Lake-dweller, and 
the skin of the elk, together with the 
antlers, were before long on their way 
to his far-off home. Hamil was the first 
to use the bow and arrow in hunting in 
those regions. To Janvrin the art was 
unknown. The misfortune of Janvrin 
was Hamil’s opportunity. Had the elk 
not killed the former, it is a question 
whether Hamil would have done so or 
not, for in the Stone Age it was death 
to come between a man and his food. 





By DOROTHEA BARRETT. 


HE blinds of the dingy house were ling, against the grimy wall, was con- 
. down. scious, not of any pain at the sight, only 
It was over, then. Mary was of a dull feeling that he had known it 

gone. all day. 

Mr. Brown, leaning, faint and tremb- A vision of a shabby, dismal little » 
house with drawn blinds had been with 
him all day in the office, and an echo of 
a weak rambling voice had been with 
him, too, whilst he laboriously drew up 
sheet after sheet of writing. A voice 
that murmured continually something 
about “a far land and shining light” 
—a fretful, weary voice, that tugged at 
the heart-strings of Mr. Brown as he 
heard it. 

Yes ; he had known very well what he 
would see, although a sick cowardice 
had kept him standing some moments 
at the corner of the street before he dared 
to look. 

The wallflowers he had bought for 
Mary’s sick room had dropped from his 
hand. He stooped to pick them up, 
vaguely reproaching himself for having 
let them fall on the dusty pavement. As 
he gathered them together the homely 
flowers gave outa fragrant scent. Never 
afterwards could Mr. Brown recognise 
the scent of wallflowers without a picture 
of a dingy house, with tightly-drawn 
blinds, coming before him. ; 

* * * * * 


The sordid room in which Mary lay 
was darkened: the window was opened, 
and the blind flapped a little regularly 
in the wind. 

Everything of Mary’s had been de- 

The flowers had dropped from his hand, corously tidied away; all her shabby 
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clothes, and hat with its faded 
artificial flowers. Only the 
walls still covered with orna- 
ments. Soiled palm-leaf fans, 
dusty little brackets with 
ctacked china figures on them, 
and pictures—common, flaring, 
coloured things these, mostly 
cut from Christmas maga- 
zines, of red-faced children 
playing with badly-made dogs 
or woolly lambs. Some of 
them had been cheaply framed. 
Mary had meant those to 
decorate the walls of that tiny 
house where, some day, she 
might have lived as Mary 
Brown. That little dream 
house, whose garden would 
have been yearly filled with 
wallflowers, because Mary loved 
wallflowers, and whose win- 
dows would have been stiffly 
hung with prim lace curtains 
—the stiffest, primmest in the 
row. The visionary home, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
were to have lived in common- 
place but entire happiness 
together. 

And now Mary was gone. 
Away, away, vanished. Gone 
from sordid rooms, grimy pave- 
ments, drizzling rains, tearing 
winds; from heat, cold, poverty, 
squalor, misery, pain. From 
all these Mary had been sent 
for, and from these she had travelled 
away, vid an uneasy, but a swift journey. 

And Mr. Brown was left alone. 

It was just in those few moments, 
standing there by the bedside of Mary, 
that the heart of Mr. Brown broke. 
Broke with a rending, sickening pang, a 
hideous, suffocating pain that seemed to 
come climbing, horribly, up and up, from 
his heart, and get him round the throat. 

Just in those moments when he was 
looking vaguely round the room at the 
staring, foolish pictures, and listening 
vacantly to the steady flapping of the 
blind. 

* * * * * 

It was twilight when he left the silent 

room, twilight of a hot spring evening. 
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It was just in those few moments that the heart 
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of Mr. Brown broke. 


An organ was playing down the squalid 
street, and all the grubby children in the 
neighbourhood seemed dancing and 
shouting round it. .Mr. Brown, walking 
heavily and unevenly, had to move out 
from the pavement to avoid them. A 
hot exhausting wind was blowing, that 
gathered up the dusty bits of paper 
and grit and rubbish, and tossed them 
about the dirty street, and over the dirty 
people who dwelt in it—slatternly women 
standing at their doors, and sodden, 
brutal-looking men. They laughed and 


shouted to each other, yelling to be heard 
above the noise of carts and the clatter 
of the hoofs of weary horses that, over- 
driven and over-loaded, toiled incessantly 
over the cobble-stones. 


MR. BROWN, 


All this was Mr. Brown’s life, day after 
day, in these surroundings; this, and 
the stuffy office, with its monotonous 
work. And such as this had. been, and 
would have been, Mary’s life. 

* * * * * 

Hours. later, when the noises in the 
street had died away at last, before the 
rattle of the carts began again, whilst 
the weary horses rested for a little space 
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"before the dawn, one little streak of 


moonlight found its way into a dark 
room, and rested over a sleeping man. 
A commonplace, seedy, lonely little man. 
He was lying with his head on his out- 
spread arms. In his hand was clasped 
a bit of faded wallflower. His eyes 
were red with crying. But, in his 
dreams, he was walking happily with 
Mary, in a “far land.” 


QO Tiree. 


By GERALD HAYWARD. 


I. 


HO’ life may bring its shine or showers, 
Its rankling weeds or fragrant flowers, 
Dark restless seas or dreaming tide, 
The thought of thee shall be my guide ; 
So whatsoe’er my fate may be, 
I'll think of thee, Pll think of thee. 


2. 

Hope ever like a guiding star 

Shines like a beacon light afar ; 

Mid life’s mad frolic or distress 

I see thy form, feel thy caress ; 

For this my strength shall ever be, 
I think of thee, I think of thee. 


3. 
If Time should come as friend or foe, 
And passing years bring weal or woe; 
If in your life I bear no part, 
Give me a corner in your heart, 
Where I, dear friend, may sometimes be, 
And think of me, and think of me. 











I. 


MONG the lower spurs of the Cala- 
A brian range lies the village of Sisto. 
The winding highway narrows 
slowly from there as it creeps upwards. 
From Sisto you can see it clinging to the 
mountain’s flank for mile on mile, bordered 
by trees. In the daytime, when it is 
summer, which at Sisto lasts nine months 
in the year, the place is insufferable. 
White dust is deep upon the road and 
lodges everywhere, glaring beneath the 
brazen sky, until the sight grows dizzy. 
Yet, at night, when the frogs raise their 
dolorous croak from field and ditch, and 
the leaves whisper their secrets to each 
other, a breeze lifts the palpitating 
heat, and calm steals across the country 
side. 

It is pleasant then to wander under the 
trees, with the sun’s after-glory casting 
long shadows along the path. Even the 
‘bats, beginning their ghostly whirr, are 
not without a certain fitness that accords 
with time and place. 

At any rate, the curato thought so. 
That was his favourite stroll, as any 
villager could tell you. With his finger 
between the leaves of his breviary, to 
keep the page, and his arms crossed 
behind his back, it was his habit to take 
air. Hestooped much, as became a man 
who knew the world. His forehead, 
when, as now, he tilted back his “tri- 
corno”’ to cool it, was lofty, with a grey 
stubble about it. The face beneath was 
kindly, if rugged; the shaven lip dis- 
coloured by much snuff. . 

The villagers knew little concernin 
him, except that they loved him. And 
at night, the long day’s labour done, 
they would seek him there to tell their 
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troubles, sure, at least, of sympathy and 
good advice. The girls themselves would 
lay their love affairs before him, and go 
away lighthearted when he had pinched 
their cheeks in his fatherly way. 

On this evening he had been thinking 
backward, as men do in the forties, and 
his thoughts were sad. The turbulence 
of youth misspent troubled his memories. 
How long it seemed’since the Church had 
opened to him her arms and vouchsafed 
him peace ! 

Out of the dark he heard naked feet 
approaching, and, before he could turn, a 
little urchin touched his arm. 

“Ah, brigand,” said the curato, his 
fingers in the shock of black hair, ‘ whose 
orchard is it now?” 

“ Nobody’s, your reverence.” 

“Well: then, whose donkey have you 
lamed ?” 

“ Nobody’s, your reverence. Myfather 
has sent me to bring you to our house. 
There is a woman who is very ill.” 

The curato put the breviary within his 
soutane. 

“Let us go quickly,” said he. 

Five minutes brought them to the boy's 
home, a mean house in the main street. 
The curato.entered. 

The room was quite dark, but he knew 
the truckle-bed in the corner very well, 
and hastened to it. 

“T am here, daughter,” he said kindly. 

The bedclothes stirred, and a hand 
clutched his gown. 

“You here, you! Who sent for you?” 

Something in the hot whisper, some- 
thing in the touch, carried him back to 
the reflections he had just dismissed in 
the road when the boy came. His whole 
body trembled. 


“Hollo, there!” he cried, in a voice 
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that brought the woman of the house 
within at a bound; “quick, a light!” 

“Immediately, your reverence; at 
once.” 

A match spluttered, faintly diffusing 
its pungent sulphur fumes, and then a 
candle glimmered. 

“ Give me the light,” he said hastily, 
and held it up until the woman 
had joined her husband outside. He 
fastened the latch, and went back to 
the bed. 

The priest lowered the flame until 
it was level with the patient’s face, 
still young, though time had left its 
marks upon it. But he hardly recog- 
nised it at first,so thin had it become, 
so woebegone, since he had seen it 
last. Many moments passed before he 
withdrew his hand and spoke. 

“ After all these years you!” 

She fell back on the pillow, where 
she rolled her head wearily from side 
to side. 

“Yes, it is myself. The past walks 
in its shroud for both of us. Who 
would have said, in the old days, 
that we should meet again like this?” 

“ At any rate they are dead to me,” 
retorted the priest sternly. “ Whatever 
may have been, I am curato here. If 
I sinned, I have atoned too.” 

The woman broke into a feeble 
laughter, unpleasant to hear. 

“Oh, you men! You blot the page, 
and when you have forgotten, think 
that it is clean again. Are you sure you 
have atoned ?” 

“What do you say?” His voice shook. 

“Tsay that your atonement is begin- 
ning. Hush! my daughter’s step, our 
daughter's step, is on the threshold.” 


Il. 


UTSIDE there was the sound of 

altercation close by the door. 

The curato stood petrified. But 

the woman, raising herself on her elbow, 
called out loudly— 

* Come in, Clotilde.” 

The priest turned instinctively. There 
entered a young girl in the first bloom of 
womanhood, who hesitated at sight of 
the stranger, half inclined to run away 
again. The curato quivered. Was ita 





AND THE MAN. 








“My father has sent me to bring you 
to our house.” 


glance of the eye or a curve in the 
Startled attitude that carried conviction 
to his heart, or a_ paternal instinct 
stronger than any doubt ? 

The three remained thus while you 
might count twenty before the woman 
quietly relieved the tension. 

“ This is the curato, Clotilde, who will 
be good to thee whenIam gone. Leave 
me a little, dear.” 

The girl would have thrown herself 
into her mother’s arms, but a motion 
from the bed dismissed her. 

“Go now, Clotilde. We will talk 
together later.” 

There was silence in the room for 
some minutes after. The blazing eyes 
on the pillow were fixed upon the priest, 
who, deadly pale, breathed heavily. 
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“ Are you satisfied ?” 

“Yes, I am satisfied.” 

“Then listen. In a few days, a week 
at most, I shall be dead. You will not 
tell the child what you have learnt, then 
or ever. But you will watch over her 
while there is need. You will guard her 
from such men as you were. That is 
your atonement.” 

She fell back exhausted on the bed. 
The curato knelt beside her and took 
her hand. 

“ And you, Camilla, you forgive?” 

“‘ When you have atoned, | shall have 
forgiven.” 

Il. 

N three days the woman was dead. 
They laid her in the quiet cemetery 
outside the village, with a little iron 

cross to mark the spot. That night, 
when all was still, the curato knelt 
awhile on the mound, praying. There- 
after he never approached it more. 

The girl he placed in the care of a 
family he knew, honest peasants of the 
better sort. There he could watch over 
her welfare, and shape her future. None 
ever learnt, at least none ever hinted, the 
relationship in which they stood. That 
he should devote his small stipend to 
befriending a poor orphan accorded with 
the man. 

Year followed year, and the girl grew 
very winsome. She was good. The 
curato noted with the keenest joy that 
only what was best in himself and the 
mother seemed combined in her. She 
was indeed self-willed beyond her age, 
but in general events justified her; and 
for the rest, her manner had a charm 
that subdued and won all whom she 
met. 

On his side the curato aged. His 
forehead had become loftier, and the 
hair about it white. Yet, after the first 
shock of Camilla’s revelation had ceased 
to oppress him, when he had lost the 
haunting dread of an impending calamity 
for which that knowledge had prepared 
him, his life became happier by slow 
degrees than it had ever been. His one 
wish was to see the child worthily 
wedded, that he might feel assured in his 
declining days that the darkest episode 
of his life was expiated fully. 
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Suitors were not wanting. The young 
farmers roundabout, nay more than one 
of higher standing, drawn by her modesty 
and comeliness, had enlisted the old 
priest’s good offices. But she avoided 
them. all with easy grace that gave 
offence to none, without encouraging 
false hopes. And when her. father, 
though to her he was but the spiritual 
director, allowed himself to take her 
gently to task, citing his white hairs, 
she would cut him short with some 
pleasantry, or answer smilingly that her 
time had not yet come. 

One evening in early autumn the 
curato had returned rather late from his 
wonted walk. The air was heavy, and 
the clouds were gathering darkly for a 
storm. He found the closeness of his 
lodgings unbearable, and brought a chair 
out into the street, where he could watch 
the children at play. 

He felt very content there, in his quiet 
way. The urchins chased each other 
through the dust, and the women spun 
at the thresholds. The men, in knots of 
two and three, smoked together discuss- 
ing the weather and the vintage ; while 
from the wine-shop came the noisy 
echoes of a game of “Morra.” Then, 
amidst a distant rumble from the sky, 
the heavy raindrops began to stir the 
ground. 

The people retreated into shelter, call- 
ing to the youngsters, and the street be- 
came empty. The old man stood up;:to 
follow the general example, and already 
had lifted his chair, when, as if from 
nowhere, a young fellow was at his 
elbow. 

“Father, you are wanted up there.” 
He jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
towards the mountain. “There has 
been a fight, and one of us has got a 
span of steel for share.” 

“And who are you that make.a jest of 
bloodshed ? ” 

“I, your reverence? I am Lambrino’s 
second, and Lambrino is the man. No 
other.” 

At that name the priest repressed a 
start. This Lambrino had terrorised the 
district for a considerable time, evading 
until now the utmost vigilance of the 
authorities. The things which he had 
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Round about a score of men were scattered, 
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done, and those of which he took the 
credit, were the talk of the country-side. 
Few had seen him, but all could recount 
in the long, lazy evenings, the tales of 
his outrages ; and many boasted, with a 
fearful joy, of injuries suffered by their 
immediate friends. Women used his 
name to curb unruly children. 

“Your reverence need-have no fear,” 
said the bandit. “ The matter touches our 
honour.” 

“ You mistake,” was the steady answer, 
“T am not afraid. The greater the rogue, 
the greater hisclaimon me. Who knows, 
you may seek me next!” 

The rascal laughed heartily, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“In that case, I beg your reverence to 
despatch. I donot mind confessing that 
the air down here is hardly to my taste. 
I see a carbineer in every twig.” 

They started at once. Beyond the vil- 
lage they struck up the mountain side by 
unfrequented paths and goat-tracks. In 
two hours they looked down from a great 
height upon the darkening valley, where 
silence now reigned absolute, save for the 
continuous murmuring of mountain tor- 
rents, and the sound of the rain. The 
brigand called a halt for a short rest, 
which his companion greatly needed. 

“Before we move afresh, your rever- 
ence,” said he, “I must take- a simple 
precaution in the interests of my band, 
good souls all, but diffident past belief. 
In five minutes your journey will be 
ended ; and I would liefer face a company 
of carbineers single-handed than bring a 
stranger among my lambs with eyes wide 
open.” 

The priest submitted. Deftly as one 
versed in the business, the other took off 
his sash, and wound it round the old 
man’s head till he could hardly draw 
breath. Then they plunged into the thick 
undergrowth and pushed on afresh. 

To the curato it seemed that another 
half-hour had passed before they de- 
scended some rough steps, and emerged 
into the open. 

Sharp challenges rang out. Feet 
shuffled round about him, and a torch 
was thrust into his face, as he could tell 
by its spluttering. Presently the bandage 
was removed from his eyes. 
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He found himself in the middle of a 
clearing, a kind of natural dip in the 
mountain summit, surrounded by forbid- 
ding rocks and high trees. The clear 
space was not more than fifty paces - 
across, and entirely shut in. He guessed 
that he had been brought hither by a 
secret way, probably hollowed in the 
earth. 

Round about him, lying or sitting in 
careless attitudes, cleaning weapons, 
drinking, or quarrelling over a pack of 
dirty cards, perhaps a score of men were 
scattered. One or two looked up to vent 
a clumsy jest, but none molested him. 
His conductor, who had disappeared into 
a large irregular hut opposite, now came 
to the door and beckoned him. He 
entered. 

An oil-lamp, hanging up from a beam, 
lit up the dim interior. On the far wall, 
and along its whole length, ran a rifle 
rack, the only object that showed a sign 
of care. Two or three rush-bottomed 
chairs, and a few utensils scattered in odd 
corners, made up all the furniture. 

In the centre of the floor, which con- 
sisted of uneven slabs of stone,a man lay 
upon clean straw. His face was drawn 
with pain, but had a certain sallow 
beauty, rendered fierce by eyebrows 
meeting over the nose, and a great black 
moustache. The man was young, not 
more than thirty, and of splendid build. 
Dressed picturesquely in a short velvet 
jacket and knee-breeches, with a wide 
red sash about his waist, he looked every 
inch the desperado that he was reputed. 

The priest had scant leisure for further 
observation. At a‘sign from the wounded 
man, he was left alone with the latter, 
who beckoned the curato to approach. 

“TI have Sent for your reverence,” said 
the robber in a voice still strong, “to 
make confession, I feel that my hurt is 
mortal.” 

“The Church, my son, welcomes the 
truly penitent, even at the eleventh hour.” 

The curato kneeled in the straw; and 
Lambrino went at much length through 
the tale of sordid. crime and outrage 
which had made his name a proverb. 


. The miserable record sickened the 


listener, deep as was his knowledge of 
the human heart, 
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“And now, father, one thing further. 
A thing not more terrible than many 
with which I reproach myself, but for 
which, above any, I wish to make 
amends, if it may be, and obtain abso- 
lution. Three years ago, down in Palmi, 
Imet a girl. She came of honest people, 
and did not know me for what I was. I 
married her in a repentant fit, and 
deserted her when the mood had passed. 
She has a child. In this packet you will 
find her name, her likeness, and five 
hundred lire. When you go from here 
I would have you seek her, and tell her 
that I died repentant. Do not give her 
all the money at once, for she is young. 
but let her have it as you shall judge. It 
is the only recompense I: can make.” 

The priest promised, and, after he had 
granted absolution, went to call the 
second. 

* Pietro,” said the bandit, “ you and I 
havé been loyal to each other. I ask of 
you one favour more. See the father 
safely to his home; but first give him 
food and drink.” 

When the old priest had supped 
scantily, and taken a little wine, Pietro 
did as he had been ordered. Blindfolded 
as before, the priest was led through the 
secret passage and the wood, but to a 
different issue. Nor did they separate 
until, through the mist of dawn, the vil- 
lage lay beneath them close at hand. 


IV. 


FTER this strange incident, the 
curato’s life fell into its accustomed 
round again.. A rumour of Lam- 

brino's death spread gradually through 
the district, so that people talked with 
bated breath of Pietro Santo. The priest 
made his journey to Palmi, and fulfilled 
his mission there. Once a month, till the 
whole was exhausted, he sent money to 
the woman by a sure hand. Then the 
adventure passed from his mind, over- 
shadowed by his work, and the care of 
Clotilde. 

About this time the girl began to puzzle 
him. Not by any lessening of affection, 
which rather seemed to acquire new 
graces; nor by any change of conduct, 
which continued to deserve his praise. 
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Yet an indefinable force he felt was 
raising a barrier between them. He_ 
strove to reassute himself; to believe 
that, at most, she was becoming less 
dependent on him as she grew older. 
After all, he reflected, she had reached 
womanhood now, and must shape life for 
herself increasingly. And he himself was 
ageing. Life is to the young. Yet argue 
as he might, the sense of a reserve quite 
new in their relations took firm hold on 
him. Could it be, he wondered once or 
twice, that some fresh tie was forming ; 
indeed, that her heart was melting at last 
to a larger love than he could. yield? 


. The fancy moved his being to the depths. 


He would learn. He would question her ; 
fulfil.in this, as he had always meant to 
do, the duties of his frustrate parenthood: 
Perhaps he was about to realise, after so 
many anxious years, the fulness of 
pardon. 

Many were the hours which he devoted 
to such thoughts. Often he resolved to 
speak to Clotilde, but hesitated in the 
hope that she would confide in him, if he 
but gave her time. Was it not well she 
should nurse her secret womanlike, and 
womanlike reveal it when she thought it 
meet? Yes, he would be patient; he 
would wait. 

One night, he was returning to the 
village from a sick call at a distance. 
His thoughts had dwelt on her inces- 
santly all the way homeward. The old 
doubt whether he should speak or forbear, 
worked in his brain. Half unconsciously 
he took the road past her home, though 
it was late. 

The night was fine, but rather chilly, 
and few persons were abroad. In effect 
the street where she lived proved deserted. 
Nearing the spot, however, his ears 
caught low murmurs with little catches 
of laughter, half suppressed. He wondered, 
with an uneasy premonition. 

The house had a great gateway leading 
to the courtyard, from which the diligence 
started every morning. From the archa 
lamp depended, which sent a stream of 
light across the street. As he came near 
the sound grew more distinct. It irritated 
him, he knew not why, and yet drew 
him on. But when he reached the fringe | 
of light, he started back, giving a faint 
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cry, for, in the shadow, beyond the lamp 
rays,a man and woman kissed each other 
passionately at parting. '[The woman was 
Clotilde, and the man was—Lambrino. 


V. 


URING one mad 


instant, the 


impulse to throw himself upon 
them, to snatch them apart, to 
unmask the man, swayed the curato. But 
the denunciation trembling on his lips 
died away there unuttered, while the 
horror of his position unveiled itself 





A man and woman kissed each other 
passionately. 
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before his quickened mind. He was a 
priest, he knew this wretch only through 
the confessional. He could not use such 
knowledge. It was sacred to the sinner 
and to God. 

The poor priest crossed himself hur- 
riedly and turned away, smothering a 
sob. He walked by stealth, like a 
wounded animal, to its retreat. Whenhe 
had entered his lodgings and double- 
locked the door, he sank helplessly into a 
seat; and, clasping his head between his 
hands, tried to face the problem. 

How to separate them. That was the 
question. Whichever way he turned, 
perplexity and shame. But somehow, 
soon, the thing must be done. If pos- 
sible with little suffering to the girl 
beyond a few tears; yet done at any 
cost save one. He was a priest. 

The night wore on, bringing him 
no nearer a-solution. Wearied out he 
sought his bed in despair, towards 
morning one resolve formed in_his 
mind. He would: lay bare the truth 
to the man, and appeal to him before 
he tried the girl. 

The’ curato set himself to watch 
for the next meeting between the 

‘pair. Day after day, to his intense 
moral humiliation, he tracked Clotilde 
wherever.she went. At her work, in 
‘the fields, on every errand of business 
or pleasure. It could not be long 
before they came together. 

Nevertheless, ten days flew. by with- 
out bringing his opportunity. Then 
quite openly, she announced an inten- 
tionof visiting a neighbouring hamlet 
where an old friend dwelt. He deter- 
mined to follow her. 

And now his patience was rewarded. 
Clotilde’s visit proved as brief as he 
had feared. She no sooner set out to 
return than Lambrino overtook her. 
What tortures the curato suffered in 
dogging their steps, and witnessing 
their caresses, need not be written. A 
man of lofty and candid character, he 
was forced to lurk in corners and slink 
behind trees, for hours that seemed 
months, like any paid spy. Would he 
ever hold up his head more among 
honest folk ? 

In the waning «afternoon the end 
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came. The pair had reached a spot 
about a mile from Sisto, and were 
bidding each other good-bye, with a 
hundred loitering foolishnesses, as though 
they never would have done. 

At last it was over. A final wave of 
the hand and they had separated. The 
curato stepped behind a bush, waiting to 
intercept Lambrino as he should pass. 

The careless lover approached, whist- 
ling an air. Opposite the bush he 
turned his head by chance and saw the 
priest—— 

“ Why, well met, Father. Your rever- 
ence hardly bargained for this ?” 

“You are mistaken, Lambrino. I have 
watched you these three hours, and I have 
known you to be alive these ten days.” 

The bandit’s face darkened ominously. 

‘“‘In that case your reverence has been 
imprudent. I am not a man to be 
fooled.” 

“When last we met,” said the other 
steadily, “ your mood was milder.” 

“Ah, your reverence had me at a dis- 
advantage. The devil was sick. Now 


the devil is well again.” 
“ My son, I have no mind to jest. 


My 
purpose is serious. You left a girl just 
now?” 

“ And if I did?” 

**You must not return to her.” 

“By whose command ?” 

“T did not threaten, Lambrino. God 
knows I do not mean to threaten. But 
you will not return to her, when you 
have heard me out. When you sought 
me in your bitter need I did your bidding. 
Your thoughts were gentle at that pass ; 
let them appeal to you again.” 

“Well?” 

“The girl is the dearest member of 
my flock. She was entrusted to me by 
her mother, my near relative, and I love 
her as though she were my own child. 
Think what your life has been. Put by 
your fancy and let her go. If there 
remains to you one touch of better feeling 
turn to your wife, who loves you, and 
spare this foolish girl?” 

“My wife died a month since. 
does not count.” 

“Even so, let this girl be. If you care 
for her, indeed, think to what a life, to 
what dangers, you expose her.” 


She 
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“Tl am going to turn respectable.” 

- “ When men have done as you, my son, 
life is short for all they have to undo. 
Do you hope to step upwards ona 
woman’s rujn?” 

“Your reverence is eloquent.” 

The poor priest thought the man 
relented. 

“God help me, Lambrino, she is my 
daughter. The sin of twenty years ago, 
before I became a priest, wrings its pay- 
ment from me now. Be warned.” 

The rascal burst out laughing— 

“Oh, you saints! A priest with a 
daughter! On second thoughts I shall 
remain a plain rogue.” 

And he went. 


VI. 


EANWHILE Clotilde had gone 
home, nursing her happiness. 
She hardly asked herself how 
it could be that she, who hitherto had 
weighed men coldly, with maidenly eyes 
wide open to their follies, had of a 
sudden, almost unbidden, yielded herself 
to this man’s love. She hardly knew 
him, save as he wished to be known to 
her; they had met seldom, and that by 
stealth. Yet she was pledged to him 
beyond recall, not by words alone but by 
the spontaneous impulse of her whole 
nature, which greeted in him her mate 
and lord. 

He desired her to keep their betrothal 
secret, and she acquiesced without sur- 
prise. Was it not enough that he deemed 
it best? They were to be married soon. 
And in the lavish faith of the woman 
who loves she was content. True, she 
would have liked to tell the curato, to 
whom she owed so much; nay, she 
would tell him ere long. And then he 
would be glad too, because she was glad. 

That reminded her. She had neglected 
him of late. Her gladness had made 
her selfish, it appeared. She must seek 
the old man there and then, and they 
would take a walk together through the 
fields, as in the old days. 

Clotilde found that the priest had been 
from home some hours. The disappoint- 
ment had its relief. How was it that she 
could no longer greet him in quite the 
bygone spirit ? 
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Retracing her steps she met him. 


Clotilde thought he started at sight of 
her, and that his manner was constrained. 
She:did not remember to have seen him 
stop like this before. Surely he looked 
very old to-night ? 

They turned from the streets towards 
the country, walking silently side by 
side for some distance. He broke the 
pause. 

“ Clotilde,” he said gently, “there is a 
secret between us, and that should not be. 
You have something to tell me.” 

Her pulse beat furiously. 

“Your reverence knows ?—you are not 
angry?” 

“No, I am not angry, little one,” he 
said, falling into his familiar strain with 
her ; “not with thee, Clotilde. Bear me 
witness, I have desired the thing itself 
above everything.” 

“Nor with him, signor curato,” she 
urged timidly. 

“That is different. 
works openly.” 

“You will not speak so when you 
know him. He is honour itself. But 
there are weighty reasons.” 

The priest faced her, and his eyebrows 
went up. 

“There is no weighty reason for doing 
wrong, daughter.” 

“T know, father, I know. But—think: 
he is suspected by the Government ?” 

The priest smiled grimly. 

“Ah! And what is his name?” 

“Luigi Bergoglio.” 

“Ah!” 

They fell into silence and walked on. 

“Daughter,” said he, at last, “you 
must give this man up.” 

She came to a stand, her 
clenched, her cheeks flaming. 

‘That I will never do,” she answered, 
between set teeth; and he saw her 
mother’s spirit in her eyes. 

“Clotilde, believe me, I do not say 
this thing lightly. I know the man, and 
he is no fit mate for you. More I cannot 
say, but as I hope for salvation this is 
the truth.” 

She turned upon him fiercely. 

“An honest man works openly, signor 
eurato. Did you not say it a moment 
since ?”’ 


An honest man 


hands 


.too, who need it most. 
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His face went very pale. He beheld 
the rock upon which his hopes were 
about to split. 

“God forgive thee, Clotilde, and me, 
I also have 
a secret, the secret of a sin that has 
burdened all my life. I had meant to 
bear it to the grave. But God wills 
otherwise.” 

She felt her blood freeze. Instinct 
told her that the crisis of her life was 
at hand. 

“ Clotilde, you are my daughter. It is 
your father who commands you to give 
up this man.” 

There was no answer. He dared not 
lift his eyes to hers, though his whole 
being yearned to clasp her to his heart 
after all these barren years. Only his 
self-abasement held him back. 

The strain became unbearable. He 
raised his glance at last, and stretched 
out his arms in a gesture of pitiful 
longing. 

She stood with face averted and her 
palms thrust towards him. It needed 
nothing more. He saw her love for 
him shattered; the very virtues he had 
spent himself to awaken in her con- 
demning him relentlessly, by his own 
act. A pang shot through him that 
seemed to tear asunder every fibre of his 
physical and moral nature. One great 
sob escaped him. Then he went his 
way. 

Baffled at each turn, and with a soul 
crushed to the earth, the curato still 
clung to his purpose, It even gained 
intensity from his checks. Clotilde’s 
determination had blotted his horizon 
out ; and in proportion as he realised the 
void in his life, his mind centred more 
and more upon the end for which he 
had sacrificed so much. 

He was utterly without expedient. 

His devotion to the girl urged him 
incessantly to cut the knot by denounc- 
ing Lambrino. His duty as a priest 
closed his lips. The two principles that 
divided him warred in his breast day 
and night; but the stronger held the 
mastery. He was a priest before all 
things, and fleshly yearnings must bow 
down to that fact at any price. 

The strain began to tell on him. 





THE PRIEST 


People in the village 
whispered, and _ the 
children ran no longer 
to meet him. His un- 
couth mutterings and 
far-away gaze fright- 
ened them. The once 
sturdy form had 
shrunk; the ruddy 
cheek was furrowed; 
the kindly light had 
faded from his face. 
He never strolled out 
in the evening now, 
but sat for hours deep 
in a chair staring 
straight before him 
like a man who 
wrestles with ugly 
thoughts. The good 
soul with whom he 
lived tried often to 
arouse him by brisk 
gossip and womanly 
schemes, but never 
succeeded for long. 
Many were the con- 
sultations she vainly 
held with her husband ; 
until, one day, chance 
brought about what 
all her devices had 
failed to accomplish. 

She was punishing 
her little Giovannino 
for stealing grapes, and in the midst the 
priest came in. 

“ Why, what now?” 

“Your reverence may well ask. This 
limb of Satan will die on the galleys 
yet. He lies like Lambrino.” 

The priest looked at the grapes, and 
understood. 

“ Ah, yes ; when boys lie they come to 
a bad end.” 

He passed into the next room without 
a further word. 

“Lies like Lambrino,” muttered the 
curato several times. “Yes, Lambrino 
is a liar. Perhaps”—the curate stood 
still, a fresh idea leaping in his mind— 
“perhaps Lambrino lied when he said 
his wife was dead.” 

The rising sun was ruddy on mountain 
tops when the curato set out next day 


AND THE MAN. 


The cuvato had atoned. 


for Palmi. His resolution was taken. 
The more he weighed the matter, the 
more he became persuaded that Lam- 
brino’s wife still lived. This death fitted 
in too opportunely with the villain’s 
aims. Its accuracy must be tested. If 
the woman remained above ground, she 
must by some means be lured to Sisto; 
she must be lodged where Clotilde, and 
perhaps Lambrino himself, would soon 
be brought into contact with her. Surely 
the chapter of accidents might bring 
about the rest. 

It was the last slender chance, and the 
curato clung to it. Insensibly, as he 
walked, his pace quickened, his form 
grew upright. At least this was action, 
and after the purgatory of recent days it 
braced him. 

When he had walked half a dozen 
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miles, the diligence overtook him, and 
set him down, towards noon, at the 
nearest railway station. Yet night was 
closing in by the time he turned into the 
back street and found the house he 
sought. 

The landlady recognised him instantly. 
His heart failed at her blank astonish- 
ment. 

“Your reverence is too late. The bird 
has flown.” 

He had to lean against the wall. 

“Flown?” — 

“Ay, a week since: and in my debt 
for a month’s rent!” 

That same night he started back. 
Wearied well-nigh to death, he crawled 
out of the diligence next day in the early 
forenoon to break the journey. It was a 
feast day, and the people of the little 
town, clad in gay garments, filled the 
place with their chatter and songs. The 
good priest had never felt his utter 
desolation so bitterly. He seemed to 
himself a castaway in the world that 
had outlived him. Whither should 
he seek consolation and rest from his 
troubles ? 

He passed a church decked in gaudy 
trappings, with people streaming in and 
out ; and he turned instinctively to its 
shelter, with the longing of a stricken 
soul to crawl into some corner and be 
forgotten. 

Behind a column, remote from observa- 
tion, he fell upon his knees in an agony 
of prayer that this cup might pass away 
from him. His strength ebbed, his mind 
reeled under its load. His desire was to 
die there, while the bustle of mankind, 
the storm and stress of life, chafed 
without, and his spirit was attuned to 
God. 

But the end was not yet. The stir of 
many feet aroused him. He lifted his 
tired face. 

Round the altar steps a wedding party 
had assembled. His eye fell listlessly on 
the familiar scene, the outer fringe of the 
curious, the inner circle grouped about 
the candidates, the priest’s form distinct 


in its gorgeous isolation. How it all 
jarred on him! 

He stood erect to steal away. This 
was no place nor time for him to show 
his haggard face in. But even as he 
moved, a bright glint from the chancel 
guided his glance to where the bridal 
pair knelt side by side, and he paused, 
transfixed. He recognised them. 

The torments of an age wrung his 
soul in that instant. In the supreme 
conflict between his mission as a priest 
and the passionate rebellion of his blood, 
the manhood in him gained the upper 
hand. A strident cry burst from him, 
and he dashed up the altar steps. 

“I forbid this marriage !—I forbid !— 
This man is - 

But even as the fatal name and all 
which it imported formed on the old 
man’s lips, the oft-waged conflict in his 
heart renewed itself and held them dumb. 
As in a dream his eyes fell on the altar, 
on the dim stained windows, and on his 
brother priest with hands upraised to 
bless; his ears took in the subdued 
echoes, his nostrils breathed again the 
familiar incense. In his over-wrought 
perception they loomed ghostly, emblems 
of his inviolable vow. They seemed at 
once to threaten and beseech, to loathe 
and love him. In their presence the 
warring of his poor human yearnings 
shrivelled intosomething infinitely trivial, 
mean almost beyond pity. His face, his 
lips, his very form grew rigid, as if to 
imprison anew the sacred secret, and for 
one instant’s space, while tliese emotions 
tore his heart-strings in their final discord, 
he stood erect and trembling. 

For one instant. Then he fell prone 
upon the floor, and the gaping crowd 
gave back, awed but unaware. Lambrino 
understood, and Clotilde—a little. She 
alone sank down upon her knees—pallid, 
dry-eyed, womanly. She took his head 
to her breast ; she kissed him; she called 
him by a hundred incoherent words of 
love to speak to her, his daughter. 

She called in vain. The curato had 
atoned. 





THE END. 
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